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QUIET. 


BY EPWARD ROWLAND SILL. 





‘Tis not in seeking, 

‘Tis not in endless striving, 
Thy quest is found: 

Be still and listen; 

se still and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Anthony's urgent appeal to the 
women of California not to form partisan 
woman suffrage committees this year, while 
a suffrage amendment is pending, is emi- 
nently wise and timely. Her address will 
be found in full on this page. In my 
opinion, in States where no constitutional 
amendments are before the voters for 
acceptance or rejection, women will do 
well to work with and for the parties 
with whom they are most in sympathy. 
But in Idaho and California this year, or- 
ganize solely for the promotion of 
the amendment, Nevertheless, there, as 
elsewhere, it is important that the amend- 
ment should be advocated in the political 
conventions of all parties, and that can be 
best done by women speakers who are in 
sympathy with the party they are ad- 
dressing. H. B. B. 
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At Garnett, Kan., a prominent place in 
the Fourth of July celebration was occu- 
pied by women. Rev. Eugenia St. John 
and her husband, Rev. C. H. St. John, 
delivered the addresses of the day, Miss 
Emma Clark read a “New Declaration of 
Independence” in verse, and Miss Laura 
Gregg made a short appropriate speech. 





From California comes this bit of 
Tepartee: ‘“‘When you ladies get the bal- 
lot, what are you all going to run for?” 
queried Gov. Budd of Miss Anthony. 
“Well, Iam going to run for home,” was 
her reply, 





-_>-- 


Our readers will notice with regret the 
temporary suspension of our usual highly 
valued New York letters. Mrs. Lillie D. 
Blake is taking a needed and well-earned 
Vacation at her beautiful cottage at Point 
° Rocks, Long Island. When she returns 
to New York in the fall, our readers will 
be glad to note the resumption of her suf- 
frage labors, and especially of her effec- 
uve work in Albany in the New York 
Legislature, 


-_—<-- 


There are said to be 650,000 more white 
men than white women in the United 
States. In England, on the contrary, 
there are nearly a million more women 
than men. There seems to be a tendency, 
M cities and in dense populations, to an 
€xcess of women. England has a dense 
Population concentrated in great cities 
and manufacturing towns, while America, 
48 yet, is more largely rural. But already 
in the six American States containing the 
densest populations, there are more women 
than men, and seven-tenths of all our 
cities of over 2,500 inhabitants have an 
€xcess of women. From these facts Mr. 





W. F. Willcox concludes that there is a cor- 
relation between a dense population and a 
majority of women. 





Sindee 


Any great discrepancy between the 
number of women and men is a misfortune 
for both. Women are more highly paid 
and more in demand where they are in a 
minority. It is largely due to this fact 
that woman suffrage sentiment grows 
more rapidly in our Western States where 
women are few, than in the East where 
they are more numerous. Much less suf- 
frage work has been done in the West, 
and yet the very men who go there from 
the East opposed to woman suffrage, soon 
become its ardent advocates. In view, 
therefore, of the increasing density of our 
population, and especially of its tendency 
to cities, woman suffrage should be urged 
now and not relegated to the future, 


-_--— 





A printing-press worked exclusively by 
women was in regular use in Italy as 
early as 1476. It was carried on by sisters 
of the Dominican Order, at the convent of 
St. James, at Mount Ripoli. They issued 
more than one hundred works between 
1476 and 1484. The sisters had copied 
and illuminated manuscripts ever since 
the thirteenth century. 


-_<-- 


Dr. Grace Kimball has sent to the 
Women’s Armenian Relief Committee of 
London a letter describing the recent 
massacres in the city and province of Van. 
Extracts from her letter, forwarded to the 
Woman's JoURNAL by Mrs. Mary Hick- 
son, secretary of the committee, will be 
found in another column. Contributions 
for the relief work in Van may be sent to 
William Lloyd Garrison, 55 Federal St., 
Boston, who will forward them to Van. 
Contributions for the general relief work 
may be sent to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston. Contributions should be 
generous, for the need is great. 





— -_-- 
In her lecture before the N. Y. Chautau- 
qua Assembly the other day, Miss Jessie 
A. Ackerman made this remarkable state- 
ment: ‘*There is not an impure woman in 
all Iceland, and this is because all men 
are expected to be as good as women.”’ 


iil 
MISS ANTHONY TO CALIFORNIA SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 


Susan B, Anthony, in the San Francisco 
Call of Aug. 2, issued the following ap- 
peal, entitled 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE MUST BE NON- 
PARTISAN, 

In yesterday’s Call appeared the follow- 
ing despatch: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 31.—The differ- 
ent woman suffrage committees of Southern 
California, it is understood, are planning to 
do some very effective a work in 
behalf of the eleventh amendment by form- 
ing allied women’s clubs to the old parties. 
The plan, it is argued, will be perfectly con- 
sistent, owing to the fact that the Republi- 
cans, Populists and Prohibitionists all put a 
woman-suffrage plank in their State plat- 
forms, and that while the Democracy refused 
this, many of the delegates from this end of 
the State favored it, and are staunch sup- 
porters of the movement. It is considered 
*‘good politics” to work in connection with 
instead of independent of the present organ- 
ized political parties. 

The plan of action proposed in the 
above item from Los Angeles in yester- 
day’s Call would be most disastrous to 
the woman suffrage amendment. Every 
one must see that for a part of the suf- 
frage women thus to ally themselves with 
the Republican party, another portion 
with the Democratic party, another with 
the Populist, another with the Prohibi- 
tion, another with the Nationalist, and yet 
another with the Socialist Labor party, 
would be to divide and distract public 
thought from women as suffragists to 
women as Republicans, Populists, etc. 
To do this may be “good politics,’’ for the 
different political parties, but it would 
surely be very ‘‘bad politics’’ for amend- 
ment No. XI. It doesn’t need a prophet 
to see that “allied clubs to the old par- 
ties’’ will turn the thought of the women 
themselves to proselyting for members to 
their respective political party clubs in- 
stead of each and every one holding her- 
self non-partisan, or better all-partisan, 
pleading with every man of every party 
to stamp ‘‘yes’’ on amendment No. XI., 
not for the purpose of ensuring success to 
his party at the coming election, or to win 
the good-will of the women of the State 
for future partisan ends; but instead, 
pleading with every one to thus vote that 
he may help to secure to all the women of 
California who can ‘‘read the constitution 
in the English language’ their citizen’s 





right to vote to help the political party of 
their choice in all elections in the good 
times to come. 

Of course each of the political parties, 
old and new, would be glad of the help of 
the women throughout this fall campaign, 
but who can fail to see that the women 
who should join one alliance would there- 
by lose their influence with the men of 
each of the other parties. They would at 
once be adjudged partisans, working for 
the interest of the party with which or to 
which they were allied. Women of Cali- 
fornia, you cannot keep the good-will and 
win the good votes of all the good men of 
all the good parties of the State by allying 
yourselves with one or the other of all of 
them! You must stand as disfranchised 
citizens—outlaws—shut out of *‘the body 
politic,” humble suppliants, veriest beg- 
gars at the feet of all men of all parties, 
alike. 

The vote of the humblest man of the 
humblest party is of equal value to that 
of the proudest millionaire of the largest 
party. And every woman must see that 
ifa vast majority of the women of the 
State should, under the Los Angeles plan, 
ally themselves to either one of the par- 
ties, the men of all the others might well 
take alarm lest their party’s chances of 
success would be vastly lessened if women 
were allowed to vote, and so, from mere 
party interest, be influenced to stamp 
‘no’? at amendment No. XI. 

It is very clear to every student of poli- 
ties that what is *‘good polities’’ for polit- 
ical parties is ‘‘mighty poor polities’ for 
a reform measure dependent upon the 
votes of the members of all parties. It 
will be time enough for the women of Cal- 
ifornia to enroll themselves as Republi- 
cans, Democrats, Populists, ete., after 
they have the right to vote secured to 
them by the elimination of the word 
‘male’? from the suffrage clause of the 
constitution. And, to work most effi- 
ciently to get the right to become a vot- 
ing member of one or another of the par- 
ties of the State, women must now hold 
themselves aloof from affiliation with 
each and all of them. 

The State Suffrage Campaign Commit- 
tee has settled upon a wise plan of cam- 
paign, and the women of every county 
should advise with it, by letter or by call- 
ing at the headquarters, 564 Emporium 
Building, this city. A good plan well ex- 
ecuted is sure to bring victory. To this 
end it is to be hoped that the women of 
every one of the fifty-seven counties will 
hold themselves all-partisan and act in 
harmony with the State Central Commit- 
tee. Susan B, ANTHONY. 

San Francisco, August 1, 


-_<-o- 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Giles B. Stebbins and Catharine Anne 
Fish will celebrate their golden wedding 
on Monday, Aug. 17. They desire and 
will receive the cordial congratulations 
of many friends. ‘Their union illustrates 
the fact that a belief in woman suffrage is 
a sure indication of a happy relation be- 
tween husbands and wives. As Kossuth 
said, ‘‘justice always satisfies.’’ In behalf 
of suffragists everywhere we tender to 
these faithful workers sympathy and con- 
gratulation. 





PRESS POINTS. 


Women entering upon the practice of 
law must expect no special favors not 
granted to men. The little pleasantries 
indulged in by court and clerks at the 
outset of their professional lives, giving 
them the precedence in hearing and oppor- 
tunities for being seated when the men 
find no chairs available, must not deceive 
them into believing that the new profes- 
sion will be wholly easy and a bed of 
roses. They will receive the same courte- 
sies and stand the same worries as the 
men, and no one begrudges them success 
won at equal odds.—New York Jewish 
Messenger. 

In the mixed condition of our politics, 
it is a welcome reflection that the candi- 
dates of the several parties and factions for 
the chief magistracy are men of unblem- 
ished private character. The gratification 
is far enough from being comprehensive 
and adequate; but it saves the voter from 
shame. To feel that in any event the 
great office will be filled, according to 
tradition and the fitness of things, by a 
decent man: and that the first lady in the 
land is sure to be a woman of good sense 
and an intelligent representative of our 
wives and mothers, is not a small security 
in the maddening maze of things.—Chicago 
Universalist. 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE BALLOT. 


BY THE LATE GEN, JOHN GIBBON, U. 8. A. 


{Reprinted by special permission from the July 
number of the North American Review. Copyright, 
1896, by Lloyd Bryce.} 


I have been seeking for some years a 


good, sound reason why women should | 


not vote, and I have, after diligent search, 
found one, and only one. It is because 
they are women. There is no other, so 
far as I have yet been able to discover, 
which rises above the frivolous. Various 
so-called reasons have been urged, indeed: 
women, it is said, are weak, foolish, frivo- 
lous, dependent; they can’t fight; they 
have other and more important duties to 
attend to; they have all the rights they 
ought to have now; they are protected by 
men’s votes, and so forth; but the real 
and only reason is that they are women. 
There are men, and plenty of them, 
against whom all the considerations 
enumerated above, except that of sex, can 
be urged as reasons why they should not 
vote; but they are never urged against 
them, because they are men; that is, they 
belong to that class which heretofore has 
had the power to say who shall vote. 

Women have life, property, opportu- 
nities for pursuit of happiness, to protect 
just as men have. Why should they not 
have the same means of guarding these 
that men have? The only reason is that 
they had the bad luck to come into the 
world as females, and man got ‘the drop” 
on power first. 

Protection by proxy will not hold fora 
moment, 
ling to admit that his rights can be pro- 
tected by the vote of another. No such 
doctrine as that has ever been admitted 
here, and men would laugh it to scorn 
even when the man whose right to be pro- 


tected was a black man just emerging | 


from an ignorant, degraded servitude. So 
well was the absurdity of such a theory 
recognized that, for their protection, the 
right to vote was placed after the war in 
the hands of persons, many of whom were 
but little above the brutes, provided al- 
ways they were fortunate enough to have 
come into the world males. 

Man, in the aggregate, says in his might 
that certain classes of persons shall not 
vote, and specifies non-citizens, paupers, 
convicts, idiots, and women; and these 
classes are excepted for the good of soci- 
ety—all except the women. An idiot, 
even, might see why a pauper and a con- 
vict should not vote, and if he is an 
honest idiot he might have a glimmering 
as to why he himself should not; but it 
would puzzle him to tell why a woman 
should be put in the same class with him- 
self, the pauper, and the convict. 

Suffrage, it is said, is nota right. Per- 
haps it is not; but, then, neither is life, 
liberty, or the pursuit of happiness—in 
some places. In this country, however, it 
was solemnly declared over a century ago 
that these are amongst the inalienable 
rights of mankind, bestowed upon them 
equally by the Creator, and that, to se- 
cure them, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. No 
such right had ever been more than 
dreamed of before that, and we have been 
ever since striving to make good the asser 
tions of our forefathers. We have suc- 
ceeded, too, pretty well, considering the 
difficulties in our path, one of which was 
a four-years’ slaughter of our brothers to 
force them to acknowledge the truth of 
the words of our ancestors. 

There are some things not yet made 
exactly straight, and in striving to point 
out what they are, we are met at the very 
threshold by two pertinent inquiries: (1) 
Is woman a “person’’? and (2) Is she 
governed with her “consent’’? It is 
scarcely worth while to offer any argu- 
ment on the first question, as probably 
almost all will acknowledge that she is ‘‘a 
person.’ So far as the second is con- 
cerned all must accept it as true that she 
is governed with her consent, just as the 
other members of the class in which she is 
placed by men are governed with their 
consent, namely, the non-citizen, the 
pauper, the convict, and the idiot. 

An eminent divine recently declared 
that the old maxim that there should be 
no taxation without representation is ut- 
terly inapplicable to this question of wo- 
man suffrage; but he failed to give any 
reason, good or bad, for his assertion, 
although he attempted to offer some ex- 
cuses for it. 

Women who are taxed, he urged, are 
represented by their relatives’ potent in- 
fluence, by men’s sense of justice, 

(Continued on Second Page.) 


In this country no man is wil- | 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN VicTorta has personally opened 
twenty-five sessions of Parliament during 
her reign. 

LILIVOKALANI, former queen of Hawaii, 
has been baptized and confirmed by 
Bishop Willis. 

Mrs. Aucustus C, PEAsr, of Hartford, 
Conn., has given the site of the Charter 
Oak for a Charter Oak Memorial. 

Mrs. Louise 8. Rounps, President of 
the Illinois W. C. T. U., delivered the 
Fourth of July address at the grand cele- 
bration of Angola, Ind. 

Miss Epiru Ciine Forp, of St. Paul, 
Minn., an elocutionist of much talent, is 
making a tour of North Dakota in behalf 
of the organization fund for the North 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association. 

Miss OLGA HILTON, a native Alaskan, 
has been an attendant at the Pratt Insti- 
tute. She has applied herself to the study 
of household economics with a view of 
teaching better methods to her country- 
women. She expects this month to reach 
Sitka, where she will fit up a model kitchen, 


Miss WILLARD and Miss ANNA GORDON, 
with Miss MAXWELL, of St. Botolph’s 
Gymnasium, this city, sail from England 
for this country on the St. Louis, Oct. 3. 
After the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
at St. Louis, Miss Willard and Miss Gor- 
don go to Southern California, where they 
expect to spend the winter. 


Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, of Philadelphia, 
consented to pose for the head of the Amer- 
ican silver dollar with great reluctance, 
and her friends tried to be modest about 
naming her as the original. But the fact 
became known that the artist had chosen 
her to represent the American ideal, and 
her marriage revives interest in the fact. 

Miss DorornuEA KLUMPKE, the as- 
tronomer, was invited to accompany the 
British expedition that went to Norway to 
observe the eclipse of the sun on Aug. 9. 
Miss Klumpke, who is a little over thirty 
years of age, is a native of California, 
She carried off the prize of 5,000 francs 
offered by the Paris Observatory for a 
treatise on comets, when she was hardly 
out of her teens. 

Miss Srewart, of Dalguise, died re- 
cently at Edinburgh in her hundredth 
year. She had a host of interesting recol- 
lections of Sir Walter Scott and of all the 
Edinburgh celebrities of his epoch. She 
was a most accomplished musician, often 
played to Sir Walter, with whose family 
she was on terms of close intimacy, and 
was present at the marriage of John Gib- 
son Lockhart and Sophia Scott. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON is 
the author of the latest leaflet in the 
‘Political Equality Series.’’ It is entitled 
“The Voting Mother;’ is neatly gotten 
up, and may be ordered from the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 1341 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 15 cents per hundred. It makes a 
powerful plea for equal suffrage, from the 
standpoint of benefit to the race by the 
fuller education of mothers, 

Miss Ceci, CHARLES, who went to 
Cuba several months ago for the purpose 
of obtaining material for a book, arrived 
in New York, Aug. 6. She says that she 
has visited all the disturbed provinces, 
has made excursions to the trocha and to 
the prisons, and until recently had had 
no trouble with the Spaniards. When she 
found herself under surveillance she fled. 
She tells stories of the horrors she saw, 
and states that in Matanzas the Spaniards 
daily brought carloads of corpses to the 
city, and paraded the dead bodies through 
the streets for the purpose of terrifying 
the inhabitants. 

Miss EMMA ANDERSON is cashier of the 
State Bank ofOttuwma, Ia. Miss Ander- 
son has served in this capacity for nearly 
two years, and prior to her promotion was 
employed by the institution over which 
she now presides, as bookkeeper and 
stenographer. She has fairly earned her 
present position. Miss Anderson is a 
native of Ottumwa, and a graduate of the 
Augustana Business College, of Rock 
Island, Il. The bank over which she 
presides is incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa and does a large commercial busi- 
ness. Miss Anderson exercises super- 
vision of the business even to the man- 
agement of the cash and the time-lock on 
the vault, and all other duties that usually 
devolve upon cashiers. She is of Swedish 
extraction and comes of a busiuess family. 
Her sister is a bookkeeper in one of the 
largest dry goods houses in the town of 
Ottumwa. 
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chivalry, ‘ete. All of which amounts to 
this: the paupers, the convicts, the idiots 
and the aliens are represented in the same 
way, leaving out the “chivalry,’’ which is 
a very poor representative with a great 
many people. 

All we have to do to set aside this argu- 
ment of ‘‘representation by proxy” is to 
recall the very many women who have no 
“relatives,” ‘‘influence,”’ “sense of jus- 
tice,’ or “chivalry” to represent them. 
They have to go without even this poor 
representation, and thus inequality and 
injustice are perpetuated. It is gratify- 
ing to know that ‘‘women’s property” is 
better protected than men’s in one State; 
but is it true that this protection is better 
in all States, or as good? As long as this 
is not so, just so long are inequality and 
injustice maintained in violation of our 
fundamental law. 

A woman being ‘‘a person’’ is a citizen 
of the United States (if born or naturalized 
in them), by virtue of the amendments 
which abolished human slavery in this 
country; and by the same amendments 
every ‘‘citizen’’ is entitled to all privileges 
and immunities under the law and to its 
equal protection. 

If women have progressed towards an 
approach to the equal protection of the 
laws, it has been due more to the prog- 
ress of human affairs in this century than 
to anything else; and it is possible that 
much of this progress has been due to the 
influence of women in rectifying a state 
of affairs which would not originally have 
existed if women had been represented by 
their own votes, instead of being repre- 
sented by man's ‘‘chivalry,”’ etc. Repre- 
sentative ‘chivalry’? may do very well for 
those fortunate enough to possess it, but 
if all could appeal to it with contidence 
and security, there would no longer be any 
need for whipping-posts as a punishment 
for wife beating. This progress in public 
sentiment has wiped from the statute 
books of some of the States laws which 
were a disgrace to the age; and which 
would never have been there could women 
have applied in time an ounce of preven- 
tion. 

Having demonstrated, as I think, the 
woman's clear right constitutionally to 
the ballot, it may be well to note some of 
the evils which, in man’s imagination, are 
going to follow the granting of this right. 

To my mind one of the funniest of these 
apprehensions is the possibility of man’s 
being ‘‘jostled,’’ or woman's being in- 
sulted, at the polls. Are men jostled at 
the church door, at the theatre entrance, 
or at the ticket office? Or are women in- 
sulted there? Is there any more chance 
of jostling or insulting at the polls than at 
any of these places? On the contrary, 
are not the chances less at the polls than 
anywhere else? I refer now, of course, to 
this country alone. How long would it 
take an American public to discover that 
a woman with temerity enough to 
‘jostle’ a man, or a man foolish enough 
to insult a woman there, was grossly out- 
raging the highest prerogative of Ameri- 
can citizenship” 

All sympathy bestowed upon women 
who may be told they must vote, and all 
talk about how very difficult it would be 
in this case ‘to make the horse drink,” 
are entirely wasted. We do not tell even 
men in this country: ‘‘You must vote.”’ It 
is made their privilege to exercise the 
right of franchise. All true Americans 
then look upon this right as a duty which 
they perform with greater or less consci- 
entiousness. Nearly all others are drawn 
to the polls by the wiles of the politician 
who needs the votes, or by the wealth of 
the rich who crave office and influence. It 
needs no very close study of human 
nature to predict which, under such cir- 
cumstances, will perform most faithfully 
the patriotic duty, the woman or the man. 
If the woman does not come out ahead in 
that race, she will fall short of the just ex- 
pectations of mankind, and belie her past 
history. The trouble with her now is that 
she does not clearly see what her duty 
demands. She occupies the position of a 
child who does not want to take medicine 
which will do her good, because it looks 
bad. or tastes bad, and man is doing every- 
thing in his power to confirm her in the 
notion that her instincts and prejudices 
are well founded. She does not know 
what a power for good this ballot is. She 
has been so well taken care of in this 
country that she cannotimagine herself any 
better off, and is perfectly willing to think 
that this state of things will last forever, 
and that no retrugression is possible. If 
you invite attention to the fact of the 
large number of ignorant votes which go 
towards creating the law-making power 
under which she lives, her only thought 
apparently is the dread of coming in con- 
tact with the dirty, ignorant casters of 
those votes when she may be called upon 
to go to the polls; and in this thought she 
is industriously encouraged by political 
man, who does not desire to increase a 





class of voters which he may not be able 
to influence, and knows he cannot buy. 

What the result would be is not quite 
so much a matter of conjecture as the 
Bishop of Albany appears to think, for 
the problem of woman suffrage has al- 
ready been partially solved, and the solu- 
tion is growing in strength day by day, as 
the conviction becomes forced on the 
community where the experiment is in 
process of trial, that the ballot in the 
hands of woman, so far from being an 
evil, is a positive blessing. The fear, in 
those communities, that a few thousand 
votes deposited by fallen women can hold 
the balance of power in an election against 
the many, many more thousands of women 
who are alive to the full importance of 
the franchise privilege, is no longer felt. 
Such fears need no longer excite the 
apprehensions of theorists carried away 
by the ‘‘enormous and awful probability 
of a vote that might turn the tide of an 
election, purchasable by the highest 
bidder.’ Let those who entertain such 
apprehensions rest easy. The man who 
should win his election by the purchase 
of such a vote would be speedily rele- 
gated to the walks of private life by the 
votes of women whose duty it would then 
be doubly strong to cast them. It is 
rather dangerous and illogical to draw a 
conclusion ‘through an imaginary prem- 
ise,’ and that is exactly the pit I fear 
the Bishop of Albany fell into when he 
declared it to be a fact ‘‘that to multiply 
suffrage means to multiply every kind of 
vote by two.”’ Such is not the fact. Ex- 
perience in woman sutfrage does not show 
it. Our knowledge of woman nature 
tends to prove directly the reverse. 

There is, it may safely be asserted, no 
one question in which women have a 
greater interest than that governing the 
sale of liquor. In the abuse of liquor no 
class in the world suffers as do women. 
Will it be contended by any one conver- 
sant with the facts that if woman is given 
the ballot each “kind of vote’? on this 
question would be simply multiplied ‘by 
two’? Does not our knowledge on the 
subject lead us to directly the opposite 
conclusion? Some years ago a crusade 
was started in a section of this country, 
by women, against liquor selling. They 
could not use the ballot in the question, 
for they do not possess it, and the men 
voters who (mis)represented them did not 
agreg with them in their views. They 
therefore adopted a novel plan and _ pro- 
ceeded to organize a campaign of prayer 
against the evil. 

Did it succeed? No. Every kind of 
ridicule was thrown upon the scheme, 
and the touching appeals to the Lord of 
Hosts were met by jeers, hootings, and 
derision. 

Passing through a Western town at the 
time, I witnessed a sight which went far 
towards convincing me of the justice of 
the cause of woman suffrage. Near the 
depot where the train stopped I was 
startled at the sight of a group of women 
quietly kneeling in front of a liquor 
saloon, and evidently engaged in offering 
up a prayer in accordance with the resolu- 
tions they had formed to try and abate a 
nuisance which directly affected them, 
their husbands, brothers, and sons. 

Perhaps they ought not to have been 
there. Perhaps that was not the way to 
bring about a reform. But it was the way 
they had concluded to try, and their 
method was entitled to a decent respect, 
even if none was felt by their chivalric 
representatives for the Power to whom 
their appeal was made. 

The scene was a singular and novel one; 
the group of silent kneeling women; the 
lounging liquor-dealers looking on placidly 
from the doors and windows, and the crowd 
of men and boys gazing on. Suddenly the 
silence was broken by the sound of music 
approaching, and in a few moments a 
brass band, surrounded by a noisy rabble 
of boys, came sweeping round the corner 
of the street, halting close to the kneeling 
women. The band continued to play a 
loud, rollicking air, which drowned every 
other sound, as our train pulled outof the 
station. 

The band, I presume, had a right to be 
in the street. It had a right also to play 


“We'll never get drunk any more,”’ 


or any other roistering tune its leader 
chose. But the outrage was none the less 
a great one, and one which never could or 
would have been perpetrated if these 
kneeling women and their sisters had 
possessed the right of franchise. Surely 
it will not be claimed by anybody that 
this is a case where chivalric representa- 
tion would be of any service, or where, if 
the ballot were given to women, the pro- 
hibition or temperance vote would be 
simply multiplied ‘by two.” 

In this matter of the franchise, if jus- 
tice is the aim, why should we bestow the 
ballot upon ignorance and deny it to in- 
telligence? Why bestow it upon one who, 
in this nineteenth century, proclaims, in 
the face of all evidence to the contrary, 
that the sun revolves about the earth, be- 
cause he is a man, and refuse it to one 





whose burning words in the cause of free- 
dom have been translated into every living 
language on the face of the earth, because 
she is a woman? 

When the war closed, many millions of 
men and women were made free. In 


order to enable them to protect their | 


freedom, it was deemed necessary to 
place the ballot in the hands of the free- 
men. It did not apparently matter so 
much about the women; because, it is 
presumed, it was thought they could pro- 


tect themselves or could lean upon the | 


chivalry of the men. With all the power 


of the United States to back up the Gov- | 


ernment, the black man had still for his 
protection to be endowed with the ballot. 
The women could get along without it, 
because they were women. The only quali- 
fications were that the voter should be of 
age—and aman. It would have been well 
to add another qualification —that he 
should be able to read and write. 

The next time we extend the suffrage it 
is to be hoped we will not repeat the same 
mistake, but bestow on women who can 
read and write the right to cast a ballot 
Once in possession of the franchise, it 
would be strange, indeed, if she did not 
make a better use of it than ignorance and 
degradation have ever succeeded in doing. 

That the day for the enfranchisement of 
women in this country is coming cannot 
be doubted by any one capable of reading 
the very apparent signs which have been 
shown for some years past. One of the 
most remarkable of these signs is the 
desperate struggle those opposed to wo- 
man suffrage are making to prevent its 
accomplishment. Desperate struggles are 
not made against attacks less formidable 
and persistent than those which have been 
waged so long in favor of placing woman 
on the same legal level with man, by 
putting in her hand the only weapon com- 
petent for her protection. These attacks 
in favor of the right of franchise have 
been varied in their success, but as a 
whole the advance has been marked and 
such as to excite the apprehension of the 
opponents of the measure, who are driven 
to forecast all sorts of imaginary evils as 
sure to follow the inauguration of this 
new and ‘untried’? system of voting.— 
North American Review. 
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MRS. BURNETT AT THE AUTHORS’ CLUB. 


The first ladies’ dinner of the Authors’ 
Club of London was given in honor of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, and the new de- 
parture was not only popular, but a pro- 
nounced success. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, replying to the 
chairman’s introduction, said: 

The first pioneer who enters a new 
country must, I am sure, reflect with 
some seriousness as to how he shall best 
approach the native holders of the land; 
whether with rich offerings of gauds and 
ornaments, or with useful implements— 
such as fire-water—or with the explosion 
of great guns to fill them with awe. To- 
night I am a pioneer in a new country, 
and I have been wondering what the eti- 
quette of an occasion like this may be—I 
mean what it expects of the first woman 
guest of a society of distinguished men. | 
have asked myself if such etiquette would 
insist that itis my duty, in thanking my 
hosts for their hospitality, to draw com- 
parisons, painful or encouraging, between 
the two sexes. Iam not quite sure that 
it would—I am inclined to hope it would 
not, as I am afraid I am not at all clever at 
that kind of thing. Drawing comparisons 
never seemed to me to advance matters 
much. Asa method Ishould say it was a 
little obvious and inadequate. ‘Then there 
is another thing. In the course of what 
occasionally appears to me a somewhat 
protracted existence, I have never yet 
discovered a good quality or a bad one 
which seemed to have a gender. I have 
found, for instance, that if a man can be 
selfish, a woman, by paying strict atten- 
tion to business, can be selfish also—that 
if a man can break his word, there are 
women who do not always keep theirs— 
to the letter; that if there are women who 
are weak and illogical, there exist men 
who do not exactly embody perfect 
strength of mind and infallibility of reason. 
And | have found just as many men who 
keep all the commandments at once, and 
live simply and truly according to the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount— 
just as many men as women, and just as 
many womenas men. This is as far as 
somewhat careful observation has been 
able to lead me, and decisions so limited 
naturally leave one rather out of the run 
ning in any discussion as to what strengths 
and weaknesses are peculiarly masculine 
or entirely feminine. 

In thanking my hosts for the kindness 
of the compliment they have paid me, I 
will express a thought which came to me 
yesterday. Itis this. I think it probable 
that—say a hundred years from now—a 
woman may stand as I do, in some such 
place as this, the guest of men who have 
done the work all the world has known 
and honored, and she will be the outcome 
of all the best and most logical thinking, 
of all the most reasonable and clear- 
brained men and women—women and 
men—of these seething years. She will 
have learned all the things I have not 
learned, and she will bea woman so much 
wiser and more stately of mind than I 
could ever hope to be; she will have so 
much more brain, so much more fine and 
clear a reason, that if we were compared 
we should scarcely seem to be creatures of 


the same race. And of this woman | say, 

“Géod luck to her, great happiness, fair 

fortunes, and all the fullest joyousness of 

living; all kind fates attend her, all good 

things come to her—and to the men who 
| will be her friends.” 
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LET WOMEN STUDY THE SITUATION. 





At this time, when the political situa- 
| tion of the United States is so critical, 
the women of America who look forward 
to suffrage should conscientiously study 
the great questions, the solutions of which 
| are to decide the future policy of our 
country. The 
well-read and trained to political thinking 
and blessed with the right of expressing 
their convictions by ballot, are in doubt 
as to their duty. Let women acquaint 
themselves with the complexities of the 
situation at this time when America is 
making history at a rapid rate. 

The events of the past two months have 
changed the aspects of the great parties 
completely. The predictions of a few 
weeks ago have been controverted. Some 
issues that were distinctly stipulated for 
by the great parties have been almost 
abandoned in the face of a changed need, 

It was feared that the Republican party 
would adopt a compromise on the cur- 
rency question, as the protective tariff 
seemed to be the main issue. Instead of 
that, it pronounced for a gold standard 
and discussed the question of protection 
very little. The Democratic convention 
nominated a free silver candidate for the 
presidency and practically repudiated the 
policy of the present administration. The 
Populists, who have before had little 
enough in common with the Democrats, 
agreed to accept the Democratic nominee 
for President to represent their party, al- 
though they refused to adopt the whole 
ticket. 

Not one of the conventions seems en- 
tirely to have expressed in its platform 
the wishes of a majority of the constitu- 
ents of the party. Almost every voter at 
the next presidential election will have 
to sacrifice some of his preferences in 
determining which is the greatest ques- 
tion on which he must decide. 

Women have already shown their power 
to excel in mathematics, classics, litera- 
ture, science. Let them also prove now 
their ability to grasp political science by 
a thorough knowledge of the live ques- 
tions of the day. It has been said again 
and again -that the coming presidential 
campaign is to be one of education. Let 
us see to it that the campaign be one of 
co-education. 

Louise HAMILTON MuRDOCK. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


SAN DieGo, CAL., JULY 27, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I believe the readers of the JouRNAL 
would like to have, and should have, an 
explanation of the following collection of 
words: 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN, 

The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights of women. Protection of American 
industries includes equal opportunities, 
equal pay for equal work, and protection 
to the home, 

We favor the admission of women to 
wider spheres of usefulness and welcome 
their codperation in rescuing the country 
from Democratic and Populist manage- 
ment and misrule. 

Such are the principles and policies of 
the Republican party. By these principles 
we will abide and these policies we will 
put into execution. We ask for them the 
consideration of the American people. 
Confident alike in the history of our great 
party and in the justice of our cause, we 
present our platform and our candidates 
in the full assurance that the election will 
bring victory to the Republican party and 
prosperity to the people of the United 
States. 

To me they are ambiguous and evasive. 
I understand from them, that the Repub- 
lican party is willing to allow women all 
the rights which women now possess, and 
that the Republican party also desires the 
‘cooperation of women in rescuing the 
country from Democratic and Populist 
mismanagement and misrule.’’ The said 
coéperation is presumably to continue as 
heretofore, in talking for the Republican 
party, and against the opposition; since 
nothing whatever is said, or intimated, 
that this codperation should consist in the 
use of the ballot. HELEN D, Lioyp. 


| The language of the resolution is neither 
ambiguous nor evasive. It promises to 
protect the rights and interests of women. 
It takes no positive ground upon the gen- 
eral question of suffrage except by impli- 
eation, which is in its favor. But it 
welcomes suffrage in the three States of 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, where the 
proposed coéperation of women must 
necessarily include coéperation by ballot. 
It endorses woman suffrage everywhere, 
if, as suffragists affirm, suffrage is a right. 
It does not endorse it if, as the remon- 
strants claim, it is nota right. The value 
of the plank consists in its recognition of 
women as political entities and in its dis- 





tinct declaration in favor of equal oppor- 


most conscientious men, | 


tunities, equal pay for equal work, 
protection to the home. It favors the 
admission of women to wider spheres of 
influence than they now enjoy, and it 
asks their coédperation in political work 
While I should have preferred an exploit 
endorsement of suffrage, I regard the 
plank as a very important step ip the 
| right direction. 

Moreover, this resolution should be 
| taken in connection with the positive de. 
mand elsewhere made in the platform for 
suffrage for “every citizen of the United 


States.” One-half of these citizens are 
women, If they had not been includeg 





the demand would have been made Only 
for ‘‘male” citizens. ‘To suppose that the 
| committee and convention did not know 
that women are citizens is to insult their 
| intelligence.— 1H. B. B.] 





-_<-- 
| WOMEN AS EXPERT ACCOUNTANTS. 

| The N. Y. Independent gives an inter. 
esting account by Harriet Worthington of 
‘**Women as Expert Accountants:” 


In a large and handsome oftice building 
not far from Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, the eye is attracted by this little 
sign on the oftice directory board: 


MISS BLANK, 
SECRETARY AND Expert Ac. 
COUNTANT, 
Two ladies were searching for some- 


thing else on the board when one of them 
noticed this sign and exclaimed: 


“There! That reminds me that I lately 
received a card from that person, stating 
that she is ready to audit accounts, keep 
books, address envelopes, write letters, 
correct errors in bank-books, and do 
almost anything else that you can imagine 
a lady could want to have done for her in 
that line. Isn’t that a new start for a 
woman?”’ 

“It may be new, but I’m sure such per- 
sons are needed,’’ replied her friend, 
‘‘We women have no end of accounts to 
keep in these days, and I’m sure the most 
of us have no end of trouble with them! 
If my husband didn’t go over my check 
and bank-books every little while, I don't 
know what I should do; and he does 
laugh at me so! One would think it was 
my fault that I wasn’t taught those things 
when I was a girl. I think I shall inquire 
into this matter. Wouldn’t you like to 
go in there with me?” 

Assent was given, and we three imme- 
diately entered the elevator; for I was 
already on my way to see this Miss Blank, 
when her modest sign attracted the atten- 
tion of the others, and was only waiting 
for the lift. We found the desired office 
to consist of two small rooms near the 
top of the ‘“‘sky-scraper.”” In the outer 
room was a young man of twenty-two or 
three years of age, busily manipulating a 
typewriting machine. 

“There!’’ This involuntary ejaculation 
of one of the ladies was accompanied by 
a look at her companion, which plainly 
said: ‘I knew it! I felt it in my bones 
that this Miss Blank would turn out to be 
a man, and you see it is true.” 

But it wasn’t. The young man stopped 
his work long enough to usher us into 
the rear and larger of the rooms. Here 
were three young women, of whom the 
eldest proved to be the Miss Blank, of 
whom we were in quest. She wasa tall, 
sweet and bright-looking woman of about 
thirty years. As I wished to talk with 
her undisturbed, I waited until the others 
had taken their departure, which was not 
till after they had made many inquiries 
into the kinds of work included in her 
line, and being especially heedful as to the 
character of her ‘‘references.”’ Both ladies 
promised to see her again very soon in rela- 
tion to accounts which they wished un- 
tangled. 

As soon as they were gone I began to 
make inquiries. Everything touching 
new employments for intelligent women 
always attracts me, and Miss Blank proved 
willing to give me all the information she 
could. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “I originated this occu- 
pation for women, at least so far as tak- 
ing it up in this public way is concerned. 
My friends were all shocked at first, but 
they are well pleased now. I tried teach- 
ing; but though I was reasonably success- 
ful in fitting girls for their college courses 
at Barnard, Vassar and elsewhere, 1 did 
not like the work. It vexed and tired me 
far more than this does. It was not busi- 
nesslike enough for my tastes. My father 
had been an “expert accountant,” making 
a large yearly income. When he died I 
was too young to step into his business. 
but after a dozen years he was still remem- 
bered, and when I decided to take up 4 
similar employment I looked up as many 
as I could tind of his old clientage. hey 
were all very kind and courteous, but only 
one gentleman at first extended a helping 
hand. He gave me a letter to his daugh- 
ter, telling her that he thought I was just 
the person she needed to straighten out 
her accounts as treasurer of a certall 
charitable institution. , 

‘Well, if ever accounts needed straight- 
ening those did! ‘The girl afterwards t0 
me that her father had always given et 
accounts into the hands of one of his best 
bookkeepers before her yearly reports 
were sent in, 

“Before | had finished with this youné 
lady’s books, others were put into my 
hands by persons to whom she and = 
father had recommended me; 80, little y 
little, the business has grown until, # 
you see, I have taken in my brother oat 
two sisters to help me. We have all oe 
we can do, and I am debating blag 4 
another year, I shall take a larger 0. 
and engage more assistants, oF Te). 
this office, and drop off some of the 
paying parts of my work.” 5 

In reply to many inquiries Mi 
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told me that women were by no means her 
only clients; in fact, that clergymen and 
hysicians were among her best custom- 
= “You see,” she said, “doctors and 
ministers are a good deal like women in 
this thing. They haven't been educated 
jn business habits. The mistakes that 
al] of them make at times are funnier than 
anything that gets into the comic papers. 
ind those of the women are no worse 
than those of the men. Now this,’’ point- 
ing to ared book turned face downward 
on her desk, ‘is the check-book of a 
lergyman who came to me in a comical 
clergy : ‘ 

state of despair because his bank-book 
had him credited with about six hundred 
dollars more than he claimed. | rhe dis- 
tress isn’t often for that reason! He was 
afraid he might be unintentionally wrong- 
ing some other depositor, but didn’t like 
to say anything to the bank officials until 
he should know; and he didn’t know how 
to go to work to look the matter up, or to 
take the time if he had known. I had to 
wo back for several years to find the error. 
He had then omitted to credit himself 
with sundry small deposits made at dif- 
ferent times. 

“What sorts of accounts do I under- 
take? Oh, all sorts. Accounts with char- 
ities, clubs, schools, servants, tradesmen, 
banks, investments. Some of them are 
very simple, and others are intricate 
enough. Some ladies bring me their 
tradesmen’s and servants’ or housekeep- 
ers’ books for many years and wish me to 
go over them all and find out how much 
they may have been cheated during that 
time. This takes a great deal of time, 
and it necessitates going over the retail 
prices of all sorts of table and household 
supplies during the time covered by the 
books, and also the comparing of the 
amounts consumed, with the number of 
persons composing _the families | during 
each month. Sometimes these things are 
very difficult to get at, and at best we have 
to be content with approximations, But 
generally enough is developed to enable 
one to make a shrewd guess, and then by 
proper cross-questioning the delinquents 
are induced to confess. 

“Such accounts are the worst, I think: 
and the next to them are the books of the 
women who act as treasurers for institu- 
tions and charities. You see, many of 
them are appointed to fill such positions 
on account of their social position or per- 
sonal influence, or for their wealth and 
consequent power to make good any pos- 
sible losses, rather than for their own 
financial or arithmetical abilities. Some 
of these ladies have assured me that the 
money I saved to them was more than the 
price that L asked for my services, to say 
nothing of all the work and worry they 
escaped; for there had rarely been a year 
when they had not had to make their ac- 
counts balance by paying many scores, 
sometimes hundreds, of dollars into the 
society's strong box, in order to make 
good shortages entirely unaccounted for. 
Similar shortages are not unknown even 
in societies officered by good business 
men, Who annually pay up, rather than to 
call attention to the facts or to spend the 
time they can so ill afford to spare in fer- 
reting out the trouble. I have lately had 
some of their books, too. 

“Now there is nothing strange in all this. 
No one person can do all things well, and 
it is more creditable to the heavy-laden 
man of letters or of business, or to the 
constantly engaged society woman to ac- 
cept unsalaried positions, even if they are 
not well fitted for them, when they hon- 
orably make up for any possible losses 
that may accrue for their unfitness, than 
it would be for them to abstain altogether 
trom efforts to make themselves useful by 
lending the influence of their names and 
Wealth in support of worthy objects. 

_ “To open new and special doors for work 
lor either men or women, there must first 
exist the desire, then the courage, and 
last, because it is the greatest in impor- 
tance, the special fitness for the work un 
dertaken. And this consists not only in 
a natural aptitude for the calling in ques- 
Uon; this first, and afterward a careful 
and adequate training in the line chosen. 

_“A few years ago a certain New York 
lirm advertised for a young woman as as- 
sistant bookkeeper. Nearly one hundred 
answers were received to one insertion of 
the advertisement. One written in a 
beautiful script, being accompanied by 
testimonials from the ‘business college” 
of which she wasa graduate, attracted the 
first attention, and the writer of it was 
selected for the initial trial. Before the 
expiration of the first day her would-be 
employers wondered how she had suc- 
ceeded in passing even the most careless 
*xamination in the school from which she 
‘ad graduated, and they have not yet 
‘eased wondering. The girl had abso- 
‘utely no comprehension of the simplest 
Principles of the business which she had 
indertaken with as much complacency as 
she had put on her bonnet. Yet she is 
‘ery likely fancying to this day that her 
‘ack of success (she is known to have been 
tried in many places) is due to a prejudice 
against women as bookkeepers. 

_ “Thata prejudice against woman’s work 
nN this and other lines does exist in some 
a is mainly due to her sort of 
Shiee That it is daily diminishing is 
cathy the many women who have hon- 
eaten their way by conscientious and 

‘iigent work. No one can become an 
1 xPert at anything without a good pre- 
Minary grounding, and subsequent close 
application.” 

... the particular kind of work we have 
addition noerine: other qualifications, in 
required * pene, are almost equally 
of the firs hat absolute honesty is one 
tionin gm of these hardly needs men- 
quite si aie there is at least one other 
Obvious mah A if not as immediately 
eg 1is—which is really included 
“honesty _interpretation of the word 
to prese. we the power and disposition 
Sp een a My = honorable silence in regard 
he fe s all private matters cone@rning 

Ployers to others, which may be- 











come known to the expert in the pursuit 
of her calling. Like the clergyman, the 
lawyer and the physician, the expert ac- 
countant must consider all professional 
confidences as sacred. Without this, suc- 
cess is and ought to be impossible.—N. Y. 
Independent. 





= -_-- 


SHE COULDN'T PASS. 


A beautiful philanthropic undertaking 
in Chicago is known as the Joseph Medill 
Summer School. It is designed for the 
instruction and care of poor children dur- 
ing the summer months, and the work 
seems to be largely systematic recreation 
and outdoor object-lessons. The need of 
the school is demonstrated by the fact 
that the number of applications has very 
far exceeded the capacity of the school. 
It is related that at the recent opening of 
the session a group of thirty-five boys and 
girls, with ages averaging seven years, 
were asked to write upon slips of paper 
the word ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ in answer to the 
following questions: 1. Were you ever in 
the woods? 2. Did you ever see the lake? 
3. Did you ever pick a flower? 4. Were 
you ever in the park? 5. Did you ever 
ride in a wagon behind horses? 6. Did 
you ever ride in a car on the railroad? 


On examining the answers, it was found | 


that thirty out of thirty-five had never 
been in the woods, nineteen had never 
seen Lake Michigan, eight had never 
picked a tlower. Durimg the writing of 
the answers one little girl was found to 
be crying bitterly. On inquiry it was dis- 
covered that she had been obliged to 
answer ‘‘no’’ to nearly all the questions, 
and ‘twas afraid she wouldn't pass.”’ The 
secretary of the Bureau of Charities in 
relating the incidentsaid: ‘‘She had never 
seen Lake Michigan,never picked a flower, 
never been in the woods; but she under. 
stood perfectly well an examination.”’ 

Surely, there is nothing more pathetic 
than the fact that in the artificial life of 
our cities such conditions as this can exist, 
and that little children are robbed of what 
should be their sacred birthright, a free 
and happy contact with nature. The 
series of question asked of these little 
girls and boys may well awaken careful 
thought, and all whose childhood experi- 
ences enable them to ‘‘pass’’ should re- 
solve to lend a hand until there is not a 
single child in all our cities who has never 
picked a_ ftlower.—Marion Murdock in 
Christian Register. 


-_<-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Kitchen Garden Association, an 
offshoot of the Chicago Woman's Club, 
has already under instruction, it is said, 
fifty young girls, ranging from seven to 
fourteen years, whom they are preparing 
for domestic service. 

The Christian World quotes from the 
Transcript an account of the installation 
of Rev. Leslie W. Sprague and his wife as 
pastors of the New South congregation. 
After some speculation as to possible 
complications in parish work, it adds: 
“On this side a good many ministers’ 
wives are, we believe, expected to act as 
assistant pastors. The difference is that 
they get no theological training at Mead- 
ville or elsewhere, no public recognition 
and no salary.”’ 

Bishop Whipple, in one of his interest- 
ing letters to the Churchman, in referring 
to his political experience early in life, 
says that as a politician he learned two 
lessons: “First, that there was no price 
which could pay a man for a lie; and sec- 
ond, that, when you had embittered an 
opponent by denunciation, henceforth you 
met as enemies.’’ We commend these 
words to those entering upon the presi- 
dential campaign.— Christian Register. 

We need only to point to the lengthen- 
ing chapter of accidents of children and 
others drowned, within a stroke or two 
of safety, in defence of uttering again the 
old truism that it is the duty of every par- 
ent to see to it that the invaluable art of 
swimming be learned by all their children. 
There should not be a boy or girl in our 
public schools without a practical knowl- 
edge of swimming; and those to whom 
the education of the young is intrusted 
should certainly make every effort to add 
this to the regular course of study. Swim- 
ming is made compulsory in many schools 
abroad.— Boston Transcript. 

Ellis Island, in New York Harbor, is 
where the immigrants who come from 
Europe are landed before they are ad- 
mitted to this country. Sometimes these 
people have to stay two or three days or 
more on the island. Recently there were 
landed at the island a mother and three 
little girls. After they had been examined, 
they came to the city; but the mother had 
not spent her time in idleness while on the 
island. She had spentit in walking about 
the place with her children, and in mak- 
ing them look prettier. In her walks she 
found scallop-shells. These she polished 
and made into epaulets, and fastened 
them on the shoulders of the little girl's 
dresses. The mother had _ carefully 








‘of the work must pay one cent for each | 


picked out shells to match the children’s 
dresses; and the children, as well as the 
mother, were evidently charmed with the 
unique trimming.— Outlook. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WISHES AND WORK. 


Said one little chick, with a funny little 
squirm, 





“IT wish I could find a nice fat worm.” 

Said another little chicken, with a queer lit- | 
tle shrug, 

“I wish I could find anice fat bug.” 

Said a third little chick, with a strange little 
squeal, | 

“T wish I could find some nice yellow meal.” 

‘‘Now, look here,’’ said the mother, from the 
green garden patch, 

“If you want any breakfast you must get up 


and scratch.”’ — Toronto Globe. 


-_-—-— — 


HOW SOME CHILDREN AND BROOMS 
HELPED EACH OTHER. 


The four Hadley children were the | 
happy occupants of two new play-rooms, 
one for the girls and one for the boys, on 
opposite sides of the hall. 

It was agreed that, except the heavy 
cleaning, they should take care of these 
rooms. Edith wanted big aprons and caps 
for them all to wear when at work, The 
boys objected, but consented to Mrs. 
Hadley’s suggestion of long linen coats 
and jaunty round caps. 

All the implements for house-cleaning 
were neatly arranged in the hall closet. 
Beside brooms, whisks and carpet-sweeper 
there were feather-dusters and a little 
step-ladder. 

The ‘‘working uniforms’? hung on one 
side, and on the shelf were the furniture 
covers, dust-cloths, and funny Canton 
flannel bags to draw over the broom when 


necessary to attack a sly cobweb. 

Once a week the toys were put carefully 
away, the ornaments were dusted, placed 
upon one of the tables and covered. The 
bookcases were also protected from dust 
and the chairs set into the hall. 

If not stormy the window was opened, 
then the rug was turned back, and the 
little broom flew into the corners. When 
the dust from the floor had been collected 
in the dust-pan, the rug was laid smooth, | 
and Edith’s new carpet-sweeper gathered 
up from it any dirt saucy enough to ven- | 
ture there. 

The dusting was such a wearisome pro- 
cess on the boys’ side of the hall that the | 
girls agreed to do all that work, and the 
boys in return moved the furniture in | 
their sisters’ room. 

Edith sang a rhyme which helped her | 
in dusting the chairs: 

‘First the back and then the seat, 
Legs and rounds and last the feet.” 

There were some strict rules 
these play-rooms. They read: 

“Any one failing to do his or her share | 


up in 


offence.”’ 

“Every article left out of place will cost 
the same, and cobwebs two cents apiece.” 

The fines collected went to Mary for the 
extra work caused her. One week Fred’s 
account read: ‘To things left round, six 
cents.’’ Rob’s frequently bore the legend: 
“To sojerin’, four cents.”’ 

After a few weeks these items disap- 
peared, and Mrs. Hadley found that the 
interest the children took in their new 
domain made them more appreciative and 
considerate in the rest of the house. A 
good deal of help was offered in the way 
of dusting and running on errands. 

Though the children received a regular 
allowance, they were never paid for any 
service rendered in the family. 

That, papa said, was done “‘all for love,” 
and only showed a proper interest in the 
home.—Prescott Bailey Bull, in Youth's 
Companion. 





SURE TO WIN. 





The people recognize and appreciate real 
merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has the largest sales in the world, Merit 
in medicine means the power to cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures — absolutely, 
permanently, cures. It is the One True 
Blood Purifier. Its superior merit is an 
established fact, and merit wins. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philade/- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 


| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

Ihave read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. Tne trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. A/. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New Vork /ourna/. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carry ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught. we belheve. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems In the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 


| ton Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Bos/on Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originale. has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cial, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... It is areal service to kt Americ«ns and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A‘%, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s lite—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability. —Boston Times. 

\ collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the teanalaber has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 

{heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched: of patriotism, 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—ZLi/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as by a search- light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tend or Pramas E. Willare ; 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 


| Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 


‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a ne aes fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature.... Ihe work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—C/ristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 

. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most peesttpont in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems grpresein x the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 


| are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 


one’s sympathy.—//artford Courant. 
The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 


| to uneqealion extent, the poetic genius and character 


of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 


| simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
| best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 


esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—C/ris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 


of a lterary society in Washington, D. C.: reac 


| onthat occasion several of your beautiful translations 
| of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
| terest and enthusiasm they evoked. 


The_ meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris. Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 
BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAmMrEs R. Cocke, M.D., author of 
‘‘Hypnotism,”’ ete. 


his is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES BeEcueR Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” “*‘ Redeemer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 

What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 

Collected by CLirroN JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Iliustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 

the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of “History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the * Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.”’ 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American ts justly proud. 

Maria [Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost 1ank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical [Mind Art - 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God’s Image in Man” ‘Edward Burton” ‘The 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
#1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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Address 


GREENWOOD, lIASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxnet 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Ameny, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.: 

“For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





7.30 P. M. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-otfice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND SEWERAGE. 


Some years ago, when the Massachu- 
setts Legislature was discussing the Mu- 
nicipal Woman Suffrage Bill, Mr. Prentiss 
Cummings spoke against it on the ground 
that women did not understand the prac- 
tical business of towns and cities. The 
question of sewerage especially troubled 


Mr. Cummings: ‘‘Who ever heard of a 
woman going down into a sewer?” he 


exclaimed. This objection commended 
itself to the sapient minds of the legis- 
lators, and they promptly voted down the 
bill. 

But now here comes the Franklin Sen- 
tinel with a lively discussion of the sewer- 
age problem, [t appears that through want 
of proper drainage, and an impure and in- 
sufficient water supply, the health of that 
town has suffered, and there is a good 
deal of sickness from malaria. ‘The con- 
dition of the town water has been such a 
fruitful source of argument that the 
selectmen have decided to ask the State 
Board to make an investigation and re- 
port.’ This agitation has drawn out cor- 
respondence, and lo! the liveliest and 
most suggestive letter is from a woman 
citizen and taxpayer of Franklin—the very 
woman who is considered by Mr. Cum- 
mings as incapable of grasping a problem 
of sewerage. She writes on Aug. 7: 

The opinion of a woman who washes 
dishes should be equal to that of a man 
who thinks that most of the water supply 
of the town comes from the two wells at 
the pumping station, and yet that Uncas 
Lake is hardly large enough to supply 
Waterman’s Laundry. Besides, why was 
it not possible to dig the wells in that 
springy region, and thus ensure water 
suitable for drinking purposes, as_ well 


as for putting out fires and washing 
dishes? Ought not the best business 
men of the town to have looked ahead 


far enough to see that this large and grow- 
ing town must have water for drinking 
purposes, instead of being obliged to pay 
$8 per year for water to wash dishes, and 
then buy drinking water by the gallon? 
When [I came to Franklin, twenty-five 
years ago, it was called one of the health- 
iest towns in the State. New Jersey was 
just as near then as it is now, nor do I 
think it has moved an inch in the last 
three hundred years. But the malaria 
came when the malarial conditions ar- 
rived. When the natural drainage of the 
town became so choked up as to vitiate 
the air we breathe and the water we drink, 
the town became unhealthy. A member 
of the Board of Health said to me the 
other day, “This town must have sewer- 
age.’ IL was repeating the remark to a 
gentleman, and he said, “Of course we 
must. Ithas gottocome.” I said, “Yes, 
true, but where are you going to carry the 
sewerage?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘that is 
easy enough to manage. Franklinis a long 
hill slope. It would be an easy matter to 
get the slant. And we could carry the 
sewerage off down there into the swamp.” 
Now that is just the thing you want to 
do. Put in a sewerage system. Your 
pipes would have to slant down hill; carry 
your sewerage down into Beaver pond 
swamp; drink Beaver Pond water, and 
charge up the malaria to New Jersey. 
Then we should be in that delightful con- 
dition hinted at in the second clause of 
the eleventh verse of the twenty-second 
chapter of Revelations. H. B, HAsLAM. 
Mrs. Haslam, having met Mr. Prentiss 
Cummings’ requirements, evidently should 
have the right to vote on the town affairs 
of Franklin. 


-_—-— 
THE ABOLITION OF WAR 


The New Zealand Herald and Daily 
Southern Cross, of April 25, in an elaborate 
leading editorial opposes Peace Societies, 
on the ground that “if war were at an end, 
unless the process were accompanied by 
an improvement in humanity of which 
there is at present no prospect, it would 
not be for the benefit of the race.” 

Such a position, taken at this time by a 
leading paper of the most progressive 
colony of Great Britain, shows that politi- 
cal societies of men alone cannot be 
trusted to maintain peace. For, although 
women have recently been made voters in 
New Zealand, the political press is still 
in the hands of men alone, and that edi- 
torial does not represent the views of the 
women of New Zealand. 

The first object for which government 
exists is to keep the peace. To substitute 
law for brute force, and to establish the 
supremacy of moral and intellectual ideas, 
is its primary duty. War is always and 
everywhere an evil; almost always a mis- 
take. Itis legalized murder and organized 
barbarism. Therefore we rejoice in the 
fact deplored by the New Zealand Herald, 
viz., the formation of a society of women 
in France, having for its object to ‘‘put an 








end to the massacres of war, and to bring | 


about mutual disarmament.” This society 
has made progress so far that committees 
have been formed in England, in different 
parts of the Continent, and in America. 
There is also a New Zealand Committee, 
the secretary of which is Mrs. Daldy, 
Hepburn Street, Auckland. H. B. B. 


-_--_ — 


NOTES IN GERMANY. 


The world is full nowadays of the signs 
of the equal rights movement. Evenina 
hasty ‘flying visit’? to Europe, on busi- 
ness wholly unconnected with the woman 
question, one cannot fail to see them. 


If European institutions are by no 


means all that could be wished, especially | 


in their bearings upon women, European 
scenery in early summer brings to the 
traveller's heart all the comfort that 
natural beauty can give. Thelong journey 
from Havre to Leipzig was a continual 
feast tou the eyes, All the trees were in 
their first fresh leafage, lilacs, laburnums, 
and fruit-trees in rich blossom, and the 
fields full of red poppies and a wonderful 
variety of wild tlowers. One could not 
get one’s till of gazing through the car 
window at the lovely country, the quaint 
houses with their funny tiled roofs, and 
the odd little gardens where mulleins and 
rhubarb are cultivated as ornamental 
plants. Everything looked delightfully 
strange and foreign. 

The imagination was fed as well as the 
eyes. We passed through Rouen, with its 
memories of Joan of Arc; through city 
after city the name of which called up 
associations connected with the Middle 
Ages; and through part of Belgium, where 
the flat green country and distant wind- 
mills brought stirring thoughts of Hol- 
land and the great Dutch struggle for 
liberty. 

At Cologne the train stopped for half 
an hour, and we were able to make a brief 
visit to the Cathedral, which is close by 
the railroad station. Service was going 
on, with lighted tapers burning like a 
constellation of stars before the altar, and 
the music of sweet voices sounding under 
the grand high Gothic arches. ‘The lofty 
stained-glass windows looked down on 
the kneeling people, and the whole was 
pervaded by the thought of the two 
marvelous spires overhead, which we 
had*not time to climb. After our train 
left Cologne, we could look back for a long 
way and still see the two stately spires 
rising into the evening air, and the cathe- 
dral itself looming up like the huge hulk 
of a stranded ship, above the roofs of the 
city. 

What sights we saw through the car- 
windows during those few days of travel! 
It was a constantly - unrolling panorama: 
old churches, shops with signs in strange 
languages: fields of Alsatian clover, of a 
glorious deep maroon red; rows and 
squares of tall poplar trees; interminable 
lines of freight-cars, each labelled with 
the number of soldiers it could carry—a 
grim reminder that we were in the land 
of standing armies—and forests of pine 
and beech, that looked in the distance 
like American forests, but when you came 
close to them, proved to be all planted in 
rows. 

It was pleasant to see so much good 
farming land, all of it well weeded and 
under the most careful cultivation, and 
miles and miles of it without a fence— 
grass field adjoining grain field, and that 
adjoining enormous tracts planted with 
trim rows of sprouting vegetables, the 
rows stretching off interminably and con- 
verging in the distance like the rails of a 
railroad track. 

As we neared Leipzig, we passed broad 
fields of mustard in blossom, real fields of 
the cloth of gold; and rich of 
tlowering broom covered the country in 
profusion. Old Germany was all ablaze 
with the suffrage color. 

When an American woman visits Ger- 
many for the first time—at least, an 
American woman brought up in the equal 
rights movement—she is conscious of a 
silent ‘“‘bristling up,’ as she crosses the 
frontier, a feeling as if she were entering 
an enemy's country. Germany is the 
most backward nation in Europe as re- 
gards the rights and opportunities granted 
to women: and [ found myself glowering 
out of the car window at the Germans 
whom we passed, with smothered dis- 
approval. But the first Germans who 
entered our compartment were two young 
married women and their husbands, and 
the young wives were thoroughly 
“jolly” that it was impossible to look 
upon them as victims and their husbands 
as tyrants. They were all too merry and 
friendly together. It was pleasant to see 
that even the most oppressive laws can- 
not abolish kindliness and happiness 
between husband and wife in many in- 
dividual cases. 

We saw large numbers of women hoeing 
in the fields, but it did not seem so shock- 
ing in reality as in the descriptions. That 
open-air work looked healthy, and I sus- 
pect our American women would be the 
better for some of it,—in moderation, of 


masses 
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course. But when we saw women walk- 
ing with great loads on their backs, and 


| strong men walking beside them unbur- 


dened, then our gorge rose; and when we 
came to talk with intelligent Germans, 
both men and women, we learned how 
thoroughly Germany deserves the bad 
name it has acquired on the woman ques- 
tion. 

We met a German woman physician, 
who graduated in medicine at one of the 
best Swiss Universities, and afterwards 
was instructor at the Women’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary. She 
has a handsome establishment and a large 
practice in Leipzig; but 
mored, rosy German face filled with in- 
dignation and her eyes with tears as she 
told us of the disabilities and humiliations 
under which women doctors suffer in 
Germany. 

She said, in substance: 

‘| have passed exactly the same exami- 
nations as the senior professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Leipzig. We are 
graduates of the same medical school. 
Yet, in the eye of the law, I am not a 
doctor. | am simply a quack. I cannot 
put my sign as a physician on my door, 
nor write M. D. after my name. In Prus- 
sia, women doctors are equally quacks in 
the eye of the law, but they are allowed to 
use the title. Here in Saxony, we have 
not even that privilege. We are able to 
practise only because here, as in Massa- 
chusetts, anybody is permitted to practise 
medicine, whether he is a regularly grad- 
uated physician or not. But I am limited 
and hampered on every side in my work. 
I do not dare to undertake operations for 
which I am fully competent, and which 
are performed every day by women phy- 
sicians in America; because, if the patient 
did not recover, I should at once be 
charged with malpractice. In spite of 
my large clientage, lam often tempted to 
throw it all up and go back to America. 
The conviction of women’s mental inca- 
pacity is so general and so deeply rooted 
in the minds of German men that the 
German women themselves share it and 
are paralyzed by it. Most of them have 
no respect for their own ability, no belief 
that they have any. My patients are 
largely women who have been in the habit 
of helping their husbands in their busi- 
ness, and who have thus discovered their 
own capacity. ‘They have become accus- 
tomed to affairs, and in this way have 
developed independence of mind enough 
to consult a woman physician in cases 
where it would be distressing to their 
modesty to consulta man. Then, when 
they tind that I am able to help them, they 
continue to come to me, and they induce 
their women friends to do likewise.” 

The German doctors still place every 
impediment in the way of women’s enter- 
ing the profession, but the breach has 
been made in the wall, and the number of 
women who pass through it will increase 
every year. 

A German lady who had spent some 
time in the United States spoke sadly to 
me of the different way in which offences 
against women were regarded in the two 
countries. She said a striking illustration 
of it had in the case of Prof. 
Koch, whose supposed cure for consump- 
tion had given him great celebrity, and 
who is regarded by his confréres as a dis- 
tinguished scientist. Not long ago, al- 
though he an elderly man _ with 
married daughters, he became infatuated 
with a woman of bad character, a dancer 
ata low theatre. He divorced his wife, 
and married the dancer. ‘ The men 
laughed, and the women were disgusted,” 
said my informant, ‘‘but he had practically 
no social penalty to pay; and he kept his 
position as a professor at the University, 
and continued to be regarded as a fit in- 
structor of youth. When I was in New 
York, a professor at one of the medical 
colleges gave cause for a similar scandal, 
though a much less serious one. He lost 
his professorship, and was almost ostra- 
cized socially. That shows the difference 
between Germany and America.” 

All German men are not hostile to equal 
opportunities for women, however. The 
friend who accompanied me had studied 
medicine at Leipzig a quarter of a century 
before, and had met with every kindness 
from the professors. She had devoted 
her attention especially to diseases of the 
eye. On her present visit to Leipzig, she 
called at the hospital, and one of her 
former professors, who was operating on 
eyes that day, asked her to assist him, 
just as in the old times. It is hardly 
necessary to say that she did so, with 
promptitude and skill. 

Two German students at the University 
of Leipzig expressed to my friend the 
most advanced ideas in regard to educa- 
tion and equal rights for women. The 
new ideas are steadily creeping in among 
the more intelligent and open-minded of 
the new generation. 

A Polish lady dentist, Miss Martha 
Schwatsky, has a large circle of patients 
in Leipzig, and gives them excellent satis- 
faction. She is a graduate of Philadelphia. 
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But the most encouraging sign of - pro- 
gress in Germany is the network of 
women’s unions with which the whole 
country is now covered. These Frauen- 
vereine are united in a Frauenbund, or 
Federation, the president of which, Frau- 
lein Augusta Schmidt, lives in Leipzig 
and is highly respected for her personal 
qualities. These women’s societies had 
just held their annual meeting at Cassel. 
They work for the educational and indus- 
trial elevation of German women. Given 
educational and industrial elevation, legal 
and political enfranchisement will follow 
in time. Lucy Stone, writing to her 
brother from Wilbraham Academy on 
| June 18, 1840, said: ‘Only let females be 
educated in the same manner as males, 
and with equal advantages, and, as every- 
thing in nature seeks its level, I would 
risk but we would find our ‘appropriate 
sphere.’ ”’ A. 8. B. 








WOMAN’S CAUSE IN GERMANY. 

A budget of literature from across the 
ocean shows us that our German sisters 
are courageously fighting the good fight, 
in the face of obstacles greater than ours. 
This we learn from the report of the meet- 
ings of the “Bund,” or League of Women’s 
Societies in Germany, which held its last 
session May 25-28. This League of Ger- 


man women, by the way, consists of 62 


societies from 29 German cities. Among 
these belongs the Frauenverein of 
Leipzig, which in the year 1890 cele- 


brated its twenty-fifth birthday, and has 
published an interesting pamphlet con- 
taining its history during this quarter of a 
century. Another member of the Bund 
is the General Association of Women 
Teachers, which meets at least as often as 
every two years, and publishes a thick 
pamphlet of its proceedings. Its presi- 
dent is the well-known Helene Lange, 
who is also editor of the monthly maga- 
zine, Die Frau, in the June number of 
which she has an article on ‘‘The First 
Woman Physician in the World,” i. e., 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of whom a por- 
trait is also given. 

But to return to the General Assembly 
of the Women’s League. It is most inter- 
esting to note the scope and variety of 
the subjects discussed, and the earnest 
and resolute tone that marks all their pro- 
ceedings. The meeting was held in Cas- 
sel, by invitation of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Society of that place. In the report 
we notice that a petition for the suppres- 
sion of social evil was discussed; a pam- 
phlet containing suggestions for opposing 
prostitution was distributed; a report 
was given on the temperance movement; 
it was resolved to petition Government 
to include kindergartens in the regular 
school system; a legal protective associa- 
tion for women in Dresden was described: 
aid associations for women employees 
were described and advocated; while one 
speaker showed how the strike movement 
demanded the appointment of women 
factory inspectors. There were also 
speeches of a more general nature, as one 
by Helene Lange on ‘*‘Women’s Educa- 
tion’ and by Friiulein Auguste Sclimidt, 
the president of the Bund, in which she 
spoke of the foundation of the organiza- 
tion as due to the impulse given by the 
meeting of our American bodies of women 
at Chicago, during the World’s Fair. The 
National Council of Women is the model 
on which this German league was formed, 
as is shown in an interesting pamphlet, 





| containing a speech made at the first 
| meeting of the Bund, in 1894, setting 


forth its aims and objects, and comparing 
it with its American counterpart. 

The Bund already had four committees: 
one, to secure women factory inspectors; 
another, to consider questions of social 
morals; a third, on temperance, and a 
legal committee. To these, two new ones 
were added in the last session: one, to 
consider educational questions, and an- 
other to examine the social condition of 
women employees. 

The interest culminated in a conference 
held on the subject of changing certain 
laws detrimental to the interests of wom- 
en, and a protest was drawn up express- 
ing the disappointment of the League of 
German Women that their previous peti- 
tion to Government had been disregarded. 
The Bund publishes its petition with 
regard to ‘‘Familienrecht,”’ or laws affect- 
ing family life, printing the paragraphs 
of the actual law, and opposite them the 
proposed emendations, under the titles of 
| Marriage, Relationship, and Guardianship, 
each with many subdivisions. 

Some recent Leipzig papers enable us to 
follow the sequel of this movement. A 
paper of July 1 has a long editorial on the 
action of the German Reichstag, the day 
before, in rushing through the third read- 
ing of the revised statutes of the kingdom, 
| without granting any of the main points 
| for which the women have been petition- 
| ing. The author of this article is careful 
to state that he does not desire the com- 
plete equality of man and woman ; that, 
in his opinion, in questions affecting the 
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two, the decision should rest with th 
man, and that in marriage the man should 
occupy the position of authority, Thi 
admission gives greater weight to bis 
words when he declares that in aj pang 
tions of property, the Reichstag has com. 
pletely ignored the rights of the Weaker 
sex; and he cordially upholds Herr y 
Stumm, who was the only champion of 
the women, with the exception of g few 
Social Democrats. 

As a result of this action of the Reich. 
stag, a large mass-meeting of women was 
held in Berlin, to protest against Such g 
manifest violation of justice. Eloquent 
and spirited speeches, greeted with pro- 
longed applause, were made by well. 
known Berlin women, and also by women 
from other cities, while greetings and te}. 
egrams were received from thousands of 
others throughout the country, 

At the close of the meeting the {fo}. 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: , 


The Reichstag in its second reading of the 
Citizens’ Code has in the main points disre. 
garded the demands of the women in regard 
to the legal equality of the two sexes, 

1. The majority of the Reichstag, in Oppo- 
sition to the whole social development of 
the last centuries, denies to the married 
woman that independence in domestic af. 
fairs and property rights which belongs to 
her in a civilized nation. The married 
woman is thereby placed on an equality with 
minors. 

2. The majority of the Reichstag denies 
to the married woman the control and enjoy. 
ment of her own property, and thereby 
subordinates her to the man, even in domes. 
tic matters. 

3. The majority of the Reichstag denies 
to the mother the exercise of parental power 
and thereby denies her a legal influence 
upon the destiny of her children, to which 
she has at least as good a claim as the 
father. 

4. The majority of the Reichstag, by its 
decisions with regard to divorce, especially 
by refusing to grant a separation on account 
of incurable mental disease, makes divorce 
difficult in a way that even marks a back- 
ward step in regard to the previous law. 

5. The majority of the Reichstag denies 
to illegitimate children that legal status in 
relation to the father which morality and 
justice demand. : 

These decrees are the expression of the 
most one-sided male legislation. In the 
face of these and similar decrees, we declare 
that we shall not cease to oppose the hard 
and unjust provisions of this code, and that 
we are Willing to make any sacrifice in order 
to realize our demands with regari to justice 
in state and society. 

A protest as resolute and earnest as the 
above, with justice behind it, can hardly 
fail to influence public opinion in the near 
future. Eva CHANNING. 
=_-- 


POLITICAL POINTS. 





In his letter of acceptance, Mr. Charles 
E. Bentley, of Lincoln, Neb., candidate 
for President of the National party (the 
offshoot from the Prohibition party), 
holds that suffrage, without distinction of 
sex, is a cardinal principle of the party. 

At the State Convention of the People’s 
party of North Dakota, recently held at 
Fargo, Mrs, Laura J. Eisenluth, of Foster, 
was nominated for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruetion. Mrs. Eisenhuth held | 
this office for one term with great accep- 
tance, and was candidate for reélection, 
but was defeated by the present incum-— ff 
bent, Miss Emma F, Bates. A mass-meet- ' 
ing followed the convention, at which ad- | 
dresses were made by Mrs. Ella Knowles | 
Haskell, assistant attorney-general of 
Montana, and Mrs. Krekel, of Kansas City. ; 

That good friend of woman suffrage, 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, has been 
unanimously renominated fer his tenth 
term in Congress, 

A political educational congress, under 
the auspices of the Coéperative College of 
Citizenship and Common School Exten- 
sion, will be held in Chicago, Aug. 28 te 
30. Mrs. Alice Asbury Abbott is chair 
man of the committee on arrangements. 

F. M. A 
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WOMEN’S ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

After more than a month of anxious 
waiting, we have received news from 
Van. It is with deep pain that! submit 
the following extracts from Miss Kimball's 
letter to the readers of your paper, many 
cf whom have so generously helped 4S 
The need for relief is, as will be seen, % 
great as ever, and for the present we are 
compelled to beg that the wherewithal 
may be forthcoming. 

Mary Hickson, Hon. See ' 

32 Fopstone Rd., Earl's Court, London. W. 

EXTRACTS FROM DR, KIMBALL’S LETTE 
Vay, Jury 1, 1306. 

Van's turn came at last, as we 0% 
stantly feared it would. 

At midnight on Sunday, June 14, an 4 
counter took place between the Turkis 
Patrol and an armed band—the Arm® 
nians say of Kurds smuggling salt; the 
Turks say of Revolutionists. A — 
and the officer in charge were badly 
wounded. By noon, the long-expect® 
outbreak was well under way- In 1. 
quarters of the town where the popu 
tion was mixed, Turkish and Armenia® 
and in quarters abutting on pe 
neighborhoods, crowds of hundreds of lo : 
Turks, Kurds, Gypsies and ! 
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soldiers and gendarmes, armed with guns 
and swords and every kind of weapon, 
proke loose on the utterly defenceless and 
unsuspecting people. They swept from 
house to house, from street to street, 
from quarter to quarter, killing all whom 
they could reach, pillaging the houses of 
everything, and in the case of the better 
houses, destroying them by fire. It was, 
I think, due to the excessive poverty of 
the Turks, and especially of the soldiery, 
that the pillaging engaged their attention 
most largely, and for this reason the kill- 
ing was not so great as might have been 
expected from the terrible animosity ex- 
isting. The greater part of the Armenians 
were able to save their lives by flight. 
Probably about five hundred were killed, 
whilst many were badly wounded. The 
riot continued for eight days. 

Thanks to the herculean efforts of Major 
Williams, the British consul, the compact 
Armenian quarter—something like a mile 
square—Wwas largely saved, and for days 
the American Mission, protected by the 
British “Union Jack,” gave refuge to 
something like fifteen thousand people. 

While all this was taking place in the 
town. still more dreadful things were 
going on in the villages far and near. A 
simultaneous outbreak of lawlessness, 
massacre and pillage occurred all over the 
province, and has not yet subsided. We 
can form no estimate of what has hap- 
pened as yet, save as we hear the terrible 
tale of those who come in from the nearer 
villages. We are using all the resources 
of the Relief Department to feed the 
hungry crowds, and over fifteen thousand 
receive daily rations of bread or soup; and 
of this number fully ten thousand are 
homeless and utterly destitute. Since so 
much of the Armenian town has been 
destroyed, thousands are out in the open, 
without beds or any protection. Fortu- 
nately the weather is mild, but the nights 
are still cool, for the poor little children 
especially. 

Every day brings in fresh crowds, with 
their pitiful tales of pillage, murder, rape, 
and general destruction. And it would 
seem as if the wave of destruction were 
not to s.op until everything Armenian, at 
least in the villages, were swept away. 

How is this people to live? ‘This is the 
problem that stares them and us in the 
face. Many families who were rich are 
to-day homeless and penniless. In many 
villages almost all the male population 
has been killed. What is to be done with 
all these widows and orphans? 

One of the heavy burdens of these 
weeks has been the care of the wounded. 
Every day has brought from ten to twenty 
of these, and such wounds! Men, women 
and children shot and shattered, hacked 
and fractured; many having wandered 
for days, hungry and hunted in the 
mountains, until their wounds are in an 
indescribably filthy condition. Our re- 
sources for housing, medicine and dres- 
sings are taxed to the utmost. Dr. Ray- 
nolds has given a part of the Boys’ School 
for the male ward, and the Kindergarten 
serves for the women and children, while 
light cases are cared for in a school close 
by, 
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WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS. 





In a recent competion in the New York 
World for the best answer to the question, 
“Does Wage-Earning Untit a Woman for 
Domestic Life?’? Mayor Strong awarded 
the prize to the writer of the following 
letter: 

The best and most contented wife is 
one who has marched in line with wage- 
earners through every stage of mental and 
physical tiredness; who, from the severely 
practical standpvint of experience in 
earning a dollar, has learned the value of 
it; whose contact with the outside world 
has broadened her sympathy and general 
knowledge; who has been denied care and 
consideration, and who, though earning 
enough of a salary, perhaps, to partially 
satisfy her tastes for the beautiful in life, 
in art or study, is allowed no time for 
anything but an insatiable longing for the 
same. To such a woman the care and 
protection of a husband, the shelter of a 
home is a heaven, Any womanly woman 
from out of the ranks of the business 
world will prove by a lifetime of devotion 
and helpfulness, her appreciation of and 
her fitness for a domestic life, if her hus- 
band be half worthy. 


=_-—- 


AN ARMENIAN HEROINE. 


A private letter from an English friend 
Who has lately visited the scene of several 
of the Armenian massacres tells the fol- 
lowing incident: 

At Oorfa, where several thousand Arme- 
nians were massacred or burned in the 
great church, a large number of young 
Women were carried off. For some time 
it was not known what had become of 
them. Then it was learned that they had 
been distributed among various harems in 
Oorfa and elsewhere. Some weeks later, 
4 foreign physician resident in another 
city was sent for secretly to attend a sick 
woman. My friend’s letter continues: 

He was led by many winding passages 
to an inner room in a Turkish house, and 


| 








there he found one of these poor Oorfa 
girls dying from the results of the treat- 
ment she had received. She was in 
delirium, and kept calling out in Arme- 
nian, and the Turks wanted to know what 
it was that she said. The doctor evaded 
their inquiries, for it was a constant re- 
iteration of her faith, and a refusal to 
deny it. ‘lam a Christian, I am a Chris- 
tian!" was all her ery. In a few hours 
she had gone ‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.”’ 

If there had been as much courageous 
Christianity in the Governments of all the 
six ‘Christian Powers’’ put together as in 


that one dying girl, these atrocities would’ 


have been stopped with a strong hand 


long ago. A. 8. B. 
=_-<— 





NO WOMEN JURORS IN ILLINOIS. 


The eligibility of women for jury ser- 
vice was seriously considered in Chicago 
courts last week. It sometimes occurs 
that women are summoned as jurors, as 
their names appear on the poll lists if 
they have voted at school elections. It is 
the custom, however, when the women 
appear, to dismiss them and give them 
pay for one day’s service as compensation 
for their trouble. Judge Horton made a 
departure from this custom when ex- 
amining a venire of new jurors called for 
Judge Windes’ court, and directed Mrs. E. 
D. Michener, No. 5437 Kimbark Avenue, 
and Mrs. W. F. Safford, No. 6434 Honore 
Street, to appear for service. 

Both ladies were willing to serve, and 
duly appeared. Judge Windes discussed 
the law, reading the statutes fixing the 
qualifications of electors. He said the 
jury law imposes jury service only on 
those who are qualified electors. ‘It has 
never been held by the statutes that 
women can vote at any but school elec- 
tions. The fact that the Legislature has 
given them the right to vote at school 
elections does not make them legal voters 
under the act of 1874, It follows that 
women are not and cannot be held com- 
petent as jurors in view of the law as it 
now stands. It is incumbent upon this 
court to construe the law as I have done, 
and the ladies are therefore excused from 
service.”’ 

During his argument Judge Windes 
expressed his readiness to accord to wom- 
en “every right and privilege to which 
they are entitled,’ and based his decision 
wholly upon the terms of the statutes. 

Judge Horton is reported as having said 
at the time of examination: 

“If I had been examining jurors for 
service in my own court, I would haye put 
one of these in the box in some case, and 
made a test of the question whether women 
who vote have a right to sit as jurors.” 

F, M. A. 


=_-- 


WOMAN’S DAY AT THE CLEVELAND (0.) 
CENTENNIAL. 

July 28 was Woman’s Day of the Cen- 
tennial, and most enthusiastically did the 
women of Cleveland and the 
Reserve take part in its observance, says 
the Western Christian Advocate. Early 
in the morning a committee from the 
Women’s Department decorated the statue 
of Gen. Moses Cleaveland with wreaths, 

The exercises were held at the Central 
Armory, and the day was divided into 
short periods of about an hour, each 
division of the time having a different 
chairman. All of these were introduced 
by Mrs. W. A. Ingham, president of the 
Women’s Department, who was intro- 
duced by Mrs. James A. Garfield, and 
gave the address of welcome to the many 
persons upon the platform, including 
vice-presidents from the different counties 
upon the Reserve, and to the large audi- 
ence. Her address was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

On this notable day of a hundred years, 
when our city takes unto herself congrat- 
ulations because of her women and what 
they have accomplished in seventy years 
of united work, preceded by three decades 
of exclusively domestic life, rearing sons 
to bless the Republic, and daughters— 
polished corner-stones of stately homes— 
it gives me joy to welcome you into this 
auditorium. 

Although we are obliged to gather in 
the Central Armory of the Ohio National 
Guard, it does not imply the least trace of 
the Amazon in our midst: but, rather, 
that there is no available building for 
our assemblies. We will say, in a burst 
of patriotism, that we are here in memory 
of Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans. She, 
like other young girls of her time, was 
taught to sew and to spin, but, taking up 
the sword and white banner, led her 
country’s troops to victory. So we, 
triumphing over obstacles, may some time 
have a woman’s building, all our own. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-six greets 
you! 

Talitha Cumi Stiles, accompanying her 
husband Job in the Connecticut expedi- 
tion of 1796; she of the linsey-woolsey 
frock, the heavy shoes, the wide-frilled 
cap, gives you hearty recognition; so do 
all the pioneer women who followed her— 
Grandma Scovill, mother of Old Trinity; 
Irene and Hickox Scranton, whose daugh- 
ter, Mary Bradford, a benefactor in art 
and higher education, is sitting now in 
the president’s chair during this address; 
Mary H. Severance and her noble mother, 





Juliana Walworth Long—all these, and 
hundreds besides, who endured privation 
and sacrifice that we might have this 
goodly Forest City. Those unnamed ones 
of a century ago, who saw stars through 
their cabin roofs, who subsisted upon 
grains of corn and what the rifle brought 
to their scant tables, they, lying in ceme- 
teries now, would give you benediction. 
Our Executive Board of the Woman's 
Department of the Cleveland Commission, 
representative, as they are, in art, liter- 
ature, and philanthropy, some of them 
striving for the Centennial, because they 
are children of the pioneers—the women 
of the churches, loyal to Him whom we 
serve—these singers and players upon in- 
struments — the grand Banquet Com- 
mittee, who have prepared a splendid 
‘feast of reason and flow of soul’ in the 


| Grays’ Armory this evening—women of 








Western | 





all nationalities, everywhere throughout 
this great city, give you the freedom of 
Cleveland on these, our festal days, the 
threshold of a new century. 


soe —— 


THE WOMAN BUYER. 





“The need of assistance from sales- 
women in buying certain lines of goods is 
recognized by all mercha ts,’ says the 
Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 

‘Women are peculiarly fitted to select 
certain goods for the trade. In matters 
pertaining to the dress and adornment of 
her sex, woman is by nature and educa- 
tion gifted with more intelligence than 
man. That this superior endowment 
gives her qualifications for buying which 
a man does not and cannot possess follows 
logically. That the merchant cannot af- 
ford to overlook or undervalue the pecu- 
liar abilities of the woman buyer, and 
that he should give them the fullest exer- 
cise possible, is more strongly realized 
now than ever before. 

‘In the conduct of millinery business, 
woman has for many years shown her 
ability to manage affairs successfully in 
the province naturally hers. For the 
same reason that millinery has been 
largely monopolized by woman, certain 
departments of dry goods are falling to 
her lot. Some of the largest stores in the 
country place the buying for certain de- 
partments entirely in the hands of the 
women who manage those departments, 
and their success in buying has justified 
the confidence reposed in them, These 
women are in constant touch with their 
customers, due to the fact that they are 
head saleswomen of their departments, 
and know every feminine whim to te 
gratified. Their judgment in selecting 
goods is intuitive, and the men for whom 
they buy and of whom they buy are will- 
ing witnesses to their success as buyers. 

“The woman buyer is the outcome of 
the woman department manager. As the 
latter increases in number the former will 
increase, though not in the same propcr- 


tion.”’ 
-_-- ——— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. BESSIE 8. LOCKWOOD 

Died at her residence, 5 Walnut Avenue, 
North Cambridge, on Aug. 11, aged 
seventy-one. Mrs. Lockwood was one of 
the most faithful and unselfish workers 
for woman suffrage in Massachusetts, and 
has always stood ready to help the cause 
with time and money and personal work. 
Her death will be mourned by the wide 
circle of friends and co-workers who have 
known her for many years. Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s health was greatly impaired by 
nursing a sister through a long and pain- 
ful illness, and for a number of years she 
has been confined to her house. But she 
has kept up her interest and activity with 
a cheerful and heroic fortitude, and has 
made her home a centre of hospitality 
and social influence for reform. H. Bb. B. 


=-_--— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘Where are you going, oh, maid of curves, 

At a pace so swift that your wheel ne'er 
swerves?”’ 

‘*Prithee, kind sir, I would briefly state 

That I am going to vote, and the hour is 
late.”’ —Life. 

Kate Field’s body will remain perma- 
nently at Honolulu. The casket has 
been interred in the burial lot of Mrs. 
Wilder, one of Miss Field's friends residing 
there, who wrote asking that this dispo- 
sition be made of it. 

Mrs. Livermore’s book, ‘‘The Story of 
My Life,” will be published by A. D. 
Worthington, of Hartford. Mrs. Liver- 
more has been making a compilation of 
some of her most popular lectures, rewrit- 
ing some of them almost entirely. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘Let us tell 
the whole truth, whatever it hits. There 
are now, according to the 1896 Year-Book, 
forty-two women regularly in the Congre- 
gational ministry, thirty-one of whom 
have been ordained; eleven are licentiates.”’ 
Well, why shouldn't we tell it?—Chicago 
Advance. 





The proportion of women criminals in 
the United States is exceedingly small. | 
According to statistics, only 2.10 out of 
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10,000 women look out from prison bars. 
Twenty-eight out of the same number is 
the proportion of the men. It looks as 
though women, morally, might be trusted 
with the ballot.—The Outlook, Providence. 

Chauncy Hall School, advertised in an- 
other column, is the only large private 
school in Boston where co-education exists, 
It prepares boys and girls for Harvard and 
Radcliffe. For nearly seventy years it has 
done first-class work, and enjoyed a first- 
class reputation. Many of our most dis- 
tinguished men and women are numbered 
among its graduates. 

The London Chronicle of Aug. 12 says 
there is reason to believe that Great 
Britain and Russia have arrived or are 
arriving at an understanding to save the 
Armenians and Cretans from further out- 
rages by the Turks. France, it is said, 
concurs in the arrangement, which pro- 
vides, probably, that a British fleet shall 
protect Crete, and that Russia shall send 
military residents to the principal towns 
of Armenia, keeping an army within their 
call, 

The Nestledown Flower Company of 
New York is an enterprise entirely in the 
hands of women. Miss Redmond and 
Miss Tucker carry on the business with 
the advice of Mrs. Wheeler, president of 
the company; they employ ten girls who 
have various duties. The principals, be- 
ing women of society, understand the 
requirements of this business, and they 
are putting their knowledge to practical 
account in their personal superintendence 
of the decorating for luncheons, dinners, 
ete, 

On Saturday afternoon, Aug. 8, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore entertained the staff 
of the WomAN’s JourRNAL at her beauti- 
ful home in Melrose. They were wel- 
comed by Mrs. Livermore and her hus- 
band, Rev. D. P. Livermore; also by Aunt 
Eliza and Mrs. Coffin, sisters respectively 
of the host and hostess. The perfect ap- 
pointments of this lovely home are such a 
convincing argument for woman suffrage 
that it is strange that any citizen of Mel- 
rose, in the face of such an object lesson, 
should ever vote against it. 

The Pacific Ensign, of San Francisco, 
Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, editor, declares for 
the ‘“‘National’’ party, and says: 

The National Prohibition party, which 
from its inception had been pledged to 
equal suffrage, at its recent convention 
adopted a platform so narrow as to leave 
out woman suffrage, though it adopted a 
resolution favoring it. Mr. Levering, 
their nominee for President, is reported 
as saying that he would not alow his 
name to stand on the ticket if the equal 
suffrage plank was adopted. The National 
party (formed from the Prohibition party) 
adopted a clear-cut plank in their platform 
favoring the suppression of the liquor 
traffic and the ballot for woman. 

Talk about the atrocities of some wom- 
en’s bicycling costume! There was a man 
swooping about the warm dark streets of 
the Back Bay last night, who was more 
surprisingly clad than the worst looking 
bloomer girl who ever wheeled anywhere 
inthe world. He wore white tights and 
a sweater in very broad stripes of black 
and white about his body. He bent for- 
ward in the most disapproved way, and 
he looked like a zebra escaped from a 
cireus as he dashed around a side street 
and wheeled with the gait of a mad hyena 


along Commonwealth Avenue.— Boston 
Transcript. 
Mrs. M. M. Sheldon, the African ex- 


plorer, at the Iowa Midland Chautauqua, 
Des Moines, in her lecture ‘‘From Sultan 
to Sultan,’ narrated how the natives, 
after eating a mango, invariably made a 
little mound of earth and planted the 
seed. She was told that they planted 
thus in order that a brother coming ten 
years hence should have fruit to eat. 
‘‘How many of us civilized people plant 
for our brothers coming ten years hence?” 
Natives who are true Mohammedans will 
not touch intoxicants. They consider it 
a sin against Allah thus to defile the 
body. 

The National Magazine, once The Bos- 
tonian, aims to combine in its pages 
what is new, timely, and of interest, with 
what is lasting, reflective and likely to 
prove significant to the making of national 
or individual life. Its fiction and descrip- 
tive articles possess merit and seriousness 
of purpose.’ Bas-Relief Photographs,” by 
Mabel C. Crafts, describes the new process 





in photography much in vogue. A de- 
scriptive sketch of a Southern pleasure 
resort, ‘‘A New Southern Park,’’ comes 
from the pen of Blanche G. Sargent. 
The fiction is remarkably attractive for 
summer reading. It comprises among 
others ‘The Autobiography of a Coat,” by 
Charlotte Rosalys Jones, and “One of 
Life’s Ironies,”’ by Marion Hill. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. 
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TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 1 the quick train with 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 
Through without change. will leave the Union sta- 

tion, Boston, daily (Sundays excepted), at 
9.00 A, M., 
Arriving at Saratoga 
3.830 ©. MM. 
ample time ailowed at Greenfield for DINNER. 
Reduced Rates of Fare 


For Round Trip Tickets on Account of 
Summer 


VACATIONS. 


Tickets on sale June1 to Sept. 30, and good until 
Oct. 31, 1896. 


Excursion Book FREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives informa- 
tion in regard to routes, rates of fare and list of hotels 
and boar ing houses. Can be obtained at 250 Wash- 
ington St., Union station, Boston, or on application 
to J. R. WATSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


75C. EACH. 


This is an unusual bargain, as these 
Waists sold through the season for $3.00 
to $4.50. 


MISS I1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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MORNING COMPLIMENTS. 


A light little zephyr came flitting, 
Just breaking the morning repose. 

The rose made a bow to the lily, 
The lily she bowed to the rose. 


And then, in a soft little whisper, 
As faint as a perfume that blows; 
“You are brighter than I,”’ said the lily; 
“You are fairer than I,”’ said the rose. 
—St. Nicholas. 


-_-—- 


TINTAGEL. 





BY ALFRED W. BENNETT. 





The crescent moon still shines, with lustre 
pale, 

On this bare ruin, scene of Arthur's reign; 

Still on these rocks, yellow with lichen- 


stain, 

Samphire and sea-pink bloom; the sea-bird’s 
wail 

Still haunts these ocean caves. Yet of the 
tale 


Of Lancelot, fairest Guinevere, Elaine, 
Or Table Round, scarce memories faint 
remain, 
And e’en of that sad quest of Holy Grail. 


Yet this wild sea, o’er which the moonbeams 
play, 
These rugged cliffs, festooned with flower 
and fern, 
To thee, Eternal, are of vesterday. 
But still from their old legends we may 
learn 
That he who rightly seeks will never fail 
To tind within his heart the Holy Grail. 
~The Academy. 


-_-- ——— 
For the Woman’s Journal, 


TAKE COURAGE. 


BY ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
We think we suffer greatly now. 
Through the long wakeful night 
In pain of body or of mind, 
We toss till morning light. 


Dear friends forsake us and we mourn 
Their loss, or fortune flies, 

Or foes with weapons keen assail 
A Truth or Cause we prize. 


“This world’s a wilderness of woe,” 
We solemnly declare. 

“Ts life worth living?’ we inquire. 
Does joy dwell anywhere? 


Methinks the nut-brown acorn had 
The same doubt as it lay 

Buried in earth, so coarse and cold 
And dark, day after day. 


But life within it could not rest. 
It struggled to be free. 

With throes of pain it burst its bonds, 
And lo! a great oak-tree! 


Lofty and strong and beautiful, 
Its branches spreading wide, 

Its green leaves whispering to the breeze, 
It stands in power and pride. 


And so to us will come a change 
More beautiful and grand 

Than ever nut-brown acorn knew, 
In any clime or land. 


The God within us cannot rest, 
But will at length arise 

In might and majesty and power 
And bliss, beyond the skies. 


Then let us courage take, and strength. 
Though rough may be the way, 
Each step will lead us higher on 
Towards realms of perfect day. 
Chester, Pa. 
a -_--_ — 


AUNT SUSY’S SETTIN’-OUT. 


BY EMILY V. KEEVER,. 





“It is really surprising the way girls 
rattle on nowadays about ‘equal rights,’ ”’ 
remarked my Aunt Millicent Adams to 
me one morning, as we three—Auntie, 
Cousin Mill and [—were sitting together 
on the broad piazza of their lovely Llinois 
home. 

“T don’t know what would have been 
thought of girls in my day who talked 
as you and Milly have this morning! I 
think wé should—to use some of Tom's 
slang—have been ‘sat upon’ and silenced, 
if not utterly mashed.”’ 

“Oh, Clara,’ groaned wicked Milly—‘‘to 
have a staid and modest matron of forty- 
three summers talk of being ‘mashed,’ it 
is too dreadful! I must tell Tom.” 

‘Auntie, you know in your heart you 
quite agree with us in our intensely modern 
and advanced views—though it is not so 
much for women happily situated as you 
are that we want the laws ‘made over, as 
Mill calls it; but for such as Susan More— 
isn’t that the woman’s name who came 
here with her head bandaged this morn- 
ing? the result that followed the hilarious 
mood of her whiskey-loving lord and mas- 
ter.” 

“There wasn't 
man’s rights,’ as it was called, when I was 
young,” returned Aunt Millicent, 
low, sweet voice, ‘‘but I do remember a 


much said about 


few times when I thought the laws of the 
State very unjust toward women, and | 
remember with a musical little 
laugh, and a modest blush, ‘that on one 


also,’ 


in her | 





little women for bold wishes and daring 
suggestions, after all, Clara. Instruct us, 
Mammy dear—for even as women, you 
may yet hear our treble voices ring 
through legislative halls—who knows? 
Didn’t Mrs. Stanton say in her lecture 
‘The day is surely coming when women 
will have a voice in all matters of public 
interest” I believe it, too. Hail, happy 
day!”’ 

‘Perhaps, child, she is right, but you'll 
be no happier than I have been, I’m sure 
of that.”’ 

‘Tell us, Auntie,”’ I interposed, ‘about 
the matter that stirred your gentle soul to 
such righteous indignation that you 
longed to rush into the thick of the fray, 
and to orate, too.”’ 

“Yes, do, Mammy. We've two good 
hours till dinner-time, and I can get my 
strip lengthened out wonderfully in that 
time. Clara, if I ever begin another 
afghan, take me to a lunatic asylum at 
once, you'll need no further proof of 
‘mental aberration.’ ”’ 

‘I think you a little ‘off’ now and then, 
as it is,’ I replied. ‘‘Come, Auntie; you 
know how I love to hear you give one of 
your reminiscences of the days of long 
ago; everything is favorable—speaker and 
audience are en rapport.” 

“Did Lever tell you about Aunt Susan- 
nah Gordole in Vermont?” 

“No, [think not. Aunt by courtesy, | 
suppose, else I should know something 
about her, of course.”’ 

‘Everybody called her Aunt Susy, and 
her husband Uncle Zekel; a most worthy 
couple who lived about a half mile, ora 
little more, perhaps, from father’s. It 
was a great treat for us children to be 
allowed to climb the hill, and call at the 
weather-beaten cottage that crowned its 
very top. Uncle Zekel owned the cottage, 
the rocky hill on which it was perched, 
and the extremely rocky farm land around 
it. How he ever managed to scratch a 
living off it, was a standing wonder to 
the neighbors; but he did, and year by 
year put by a little money. Aunt Susy 
was, in her way, one of the proudest women 
I ever knew.”’ 

‘**Proud of her teeth and proud of her talk- 
Proud of knowing cheese from chalk, ete?’ 
to quote from your beloved Saxe of fra- 
grant memory,” interrupted Mill. 

“No, child,’ said Auntie, smiling, 
“quite another kind of pride—though 1 
believe I have heard her remark of her 
teeth that ‘them is as good a set as the 
best dentist in St. Albans could make; and 
paid for in butter as yellow as that gold 
plate.’ 

‘But to return to my story, and don’t 
you interrupt me again, Millie: when sister 
Lucy—your mother, Clara—and I were 
home from the Seminary at Burlington, 
we always took tea, at least once, with 
them by special invitation. We went at 
three precisely, and at five o'clock tea 
was served on the old-fashioned china, a 
part of the famous ‘setting out’ of which 
lam going to tell you. 

‘They had lived there over forty years, 
and had added scarcely an article to the 
original furnishing. Everything had been 
carefully preserved, and being of stout 
material to start with, was good for 
another forty years. I presume her chairs, 
table, bureau and settle are still in use in 
some of the farmhouses in the vicinity 
to-day. 

“It is—let me see’’— musing— ‘‘yes, 
girls, itis just a quarter of a century ago 
—my, how time flies!—since we took tea 
with the dear old souls for the last time. 
Lucy and I coaxed her to tell us all about 
her marriage, and how she came to have 
such a fine ‘setting-out.’ 

***T was born in March,’ said she, ‘and 
on the same day one of father’s merino 
sheep dropped a pair of twin lambs. I 
had a twin sister, but she didn’t live more 
than a few minutes, if at all, and father 
was so tickled about my being a girl— 
there were five boys already—that he said 
the lambs were to be mine, and their in- 
crease, and all was to go for my settin’- 
out when I was married. Father always 
was a wonderful man to be looking ahead 
and planning for the future,’ she added. 

‘I should think so, indeed,’ said sister 
Lucy, laughing, ‘if he began to provide 
your trousseav on the very day of your 
birth.’ 

‘*He didn’t call it no such funny name 
as that, but it’s all one, I s’pose. May be 
I'm getting a little old-fashioned living 
away up here and bein’ alone so much. 
Well, I grew and thrived, and so did them 


| lambs, and in a few years I had a nice 


*wo- | 


occasion I heartily wished that I were a | 


man so that I could try to get sent to 
Montpelier to 
could make a speech on that subject. 

“What a confession!*’ exclaimed Mill. 
“It takes these quiet, low-voiced, dainty 


” 


the Legislature where IL | 


flock. 
common amongst ‘em, which was lucky 
for me. Mother was a wonderful woman 
for business; she would stew around from 


Strange to say, twins was dreadful 


morning to night,and things had to be done 
jest about so, or there was trouble ahead 
for somebody. Mother took father at his 
word, and every time wool-clippin’ came 


round she ‘tended to it that the wool 


| from my sheep was kept separate; when 
\ 


it had been washed and carded it was sent 
over to the McMaster girls to be spun and 
woven into blankets. There was four of 
‘em, all old maids, but master hands at 





| 
| 
| 
| 


spinnin’ and weavin’, yes, and knittin’ 
and sewin’, too—all kinds of work they 
took in to do, tailorin’ and most every- 
thing. Well, in time, you see, I had a nice 
pile of soft fleecy blankets; then mother 
had fifty yards of handsome yarn carpet 
made—this that we're a settin’ on is some 
of it. Tue McMasters was famous col- 
orers, you can see it ain’t faded scarcely a 
mite. 

“*Then again mother exchanged yarn 
for calico, and had the ‘girls’? piece bed- 
quilts, ap! traded some for red and blue 
delaine for comforters, them was stuffed 
with wool-bats—dreadful nice and warm 
ones it makes. I’ve showed all them to 
you, though, one you remember I told 
you about, the blue and white ‘Irish 
chain” that had three weeks’ steddy 
quiltin’ on—and I[ don’t know how long 
they worked on the Rising Sun and the 
others. When mother got all that done, 
she sold the wool every year and put the 
money in the bank, so that when I was 
twenty and promised to Ezekiel, I had 
plenty to buy silver and china and furnish- 
ing and weddin’ clothes. I well remem- 
ber how excited I was when mother said 
we'd take a trip to Boston to buy my 
things. We stopped to my Aunt Martha’s 
—father’s only sister she was—and she 
went with us to get my spoons; I had a 
dozen solid silver and a half-dozen plated 
for common, you know, besides large 
ones and sugar-tongs, and cream spoon 
and caster. Then Aunt Martha, who had 
lived in the city a good many years, and 
had rather toppin’ notions, insisted on a 
silk dress for the weddin’ one. I kind of 
wanted it myself, but mother was firm. 
She always was that, and said she: 

“**What in the world would she do 
with a blue silk up amongst the hills of 
Vermont? The silver will last good a 
lifetime; but a dress goes out of fashion 
in five years;’’ so that settled it. I will 
own to you, girls, that | was wonderfully 
proud of my settin’-out; it was about the 
best any girl in the Connecticut valley had 
had, as far as we was acquainted. 

‘Everything was in dozens—linen 
two dozen pair: towels, six 
pillow-slips, two dozen pair 
—some hemstitched: three large feather 
beds, with pillers and bolsters; cush- 
ions for every chair in the house, all 
stuffed with best geese feathers; and just 


sheets, 
dozen; 


before we left home father gave me 
five hundred dollars in money for my 
sheep. You see Zekel’s father wasn’t 


very fore-handed and couldn’t help much 
of any; they wasn’t very good housekeep- 
ers either, and I got dreadful homesick 
six months we stayed with his folks 
while this house was bein’ built. It 
was my idee entirely havin’ it up here. 
I'd read about them little Swiss houses—lI 
forget what they call ‘em, perched here 
and there amongst the Alps, and I coaxed 
Zekel till he consented.’ 

“Well, you’ve been happy up here with 
your bees and your flowers and your 
pretty little home, haven't you?” I asked, 
as she paused. 

***Oh, yes,’ she said, sweetly. ‘Nobody’s 
lot is jest perfect, though I haint no fault 
to find with Zekel, girls,’ she added, has- 
tily, lest we should misconstrue the mean- 
ing of a gentle sigh she breathed. ‘He's 
been good and kind always, but’—drop- 
ping her voice and looking modestly down 
—‘it’s been a great disappointment to us 
both that we’ve been left alone. I should 
set great store by two girls, say like you 
two now, if they was my own. It’s all for 
the best, I s’pose. I believe our changes 
is all meted out in mercy. I’ve had a 
very peaceful life so far, though maybe a 
little lonesome sometimes, but it would 
be dreadful wicked for me to complain a 
word, and I don’t mean to. I’ve enjoyed 
this talk, too, dreadful well, but I must go 
now and set the table, I’m glad I’ve got 
some extra nice honey, Millicent, you're 
so fond of it, and after supper I’m going to 
show you my china asters and gladioluses. 
I'm ruther proud of my tlowers, you see.’ 

“Little we thought it was the last time 
we should ever take tea with the dear old 
friends, 

“The year previous Uncle Zekel had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, and Aunt could 
get no help for twenty-four hours. She 
carried him into the house and sat by him 
till a neighbor happened in, so mother 
made her promise that if she needed any 
one, she was to hang a large white cloth 
from her upper window; we could see it 
from our piazza. 





| ably come along up to-morrow. 





‘The next morning when father went out | 
he glanced up, as was his habit, and see- | 


ing the cloth, he started up the hill at 
We were quite sad at breakfast, I 
remember. Mother kept glancing out of 
the window to see if father wasn’t com 


once, 


| cousin, nudging the 


ing, and Lucey and I talked over our visit | 


in subdued tones, and wished we knew 
how they were and what Aunt Susy 
wanted. 


‘Presently father returned and harnessed 
old Fag to the light wagon, sending us 
girls to the village for a doctor: but poor 
Uncle Zekel never spoke again. He slept 
for hours, and finally died without recog- 
nizing any one.” ° 


Tr 


Here Aunt Millicent relapsed into si- | 


lence, and I was trying to see the connec- 
tion between the simple little tale and the 
remarks she bad prefaced it with, when 
Mill asked softly: 

‘Did the old lady—Aunt Susy—live on 
in her little eyrie, mamma?” 

“Yes, but her ‘peaceful’ days were over. 
I don’t know anything about the law re- 


garding the property rights of married | 


women in Vermont nowadays, but then 
it appears they hadn’t any worth mention- 
ing.”’ 
‘“*‘What?—laws, or rights?”’ queried Mill. 
“Rights, I mean; they had laws enough, 
as poor Aunt Susy found to her sorrow, 


for the grip of the law on her goods nearly | 


broke her heart. 
“Uncle Zekel had several cousins living 
in the vicinity —shiftless, no-account bod- 


ies, and they came like a hungry pack of | 


prairie wolves to gobble up the results of 


forty years of ceaseless industry and close | 


economy.” 
“*The Assyrian came down 
wolf on the fold.’ " 


like the 
murmured the irrepressible Nell. 

“Not in purple and gold, though, by 
any means. Lucy and I stayed by turns 
with Aunt Susy for a fortnight after the 
funeral, and I was there when one of the 
long, lank cousins came prowling round, 
hinting as to his choice of things, but 
finding that Aunt Susy did not see his 
drift, he spoke out boldly and told what 
he wanted for his ‘share.’ 

**When I’m called,’ said she, with great 


dignity, ‘I shall remember my husband's | 


relations with something; but at present I 
do not intend to make any change.’ 
‘**Wal, the law don’t leave that fur you 
to decide, as | understand it,’ said he, 
leering around at me, and then spitting 
tobaceo juice on the spotless hearth. 
*“*As you aint, nor never had no chil- 
dren, your late husband’s relations are 
his heirs, and will have half his property; 
half the housen stuff, half the stock and 
half the money. The ’praisers will prob- 
We all 
know purty well what’s in the house, so’t 
the square thing ‘ll be done, I guess.’ 


‘Before Aunt Susy could really take in | 


his meaning, with a parting shot of to- 
bacco juice at the stove leg farthest from 
him, he slunk away. 

‘We were both as ignorant of the law re- 
garding such cases as two babies, but 
Aunt Susy wept pitifully at the very 
thought of losing her household treasures, 
the pride and care of her forty years of 
married life. 

***Of course Ezekiel expected me to have 


what there is, if he was called first,’ she | 


; women 


moaned, ‘I know it as well as if he had | 


said so with his hand on the Bible.’ 


had been chosen to act as appraisers came. 

‘They went first to the barns and spent a 
long time with the stock; then they came 
into the house and requested to be shown 
the household stores. 

‘**There aint much of anything but what 
I brought,’ said Aunt Susy, ‘most every- 
thing except the tin ware was a part of 
my settin’ out.’ 

‘The ofticious cousin who was there the 
day before came sneaking in, and fol- 
lowed the party up-stairs; when they came 
down, Aunt Susy, meekly following, was 
as pale as a sheet. She mechanically 
opened the cupboard doors, and the writ- 
ing went on after a whispered consulta- 
tion with each other. 
stepped the cousin and fumbled over the 
spoons, then whispered eagerly to the 
man who was writing down the items. 

***\hem, Mrs. Goodale,’ began that func- 
tionary pompously, ‘I believe there should 
be more teaspoons here. You have a 
dozen solid silver ones, have you not?’ 

“There’s every spoon there is in the 
house,’ faltered Aunt Susy, trembling, 
and wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her check apron. 

***Then she’s sold or giv’ em away! cried 
the cousin, excitedly, ‘and it’s stealing 
from the estate, squire, aint it now?’ 

***The law holds, Mrs. Goodale, that it is 
theft to use any money or dispose of any 
property left until after the settlement of 
a man’s estate.’ 

“I'm no thief, Squire Jones, as you very 
well know, and my husband never con- 
sidered that he owned a spoon.’ 

***Yes, well, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of compelling you to tell us where 
those are which were in your charge when 
your husband died.’ 

***Or layin’ her hand on that there Bible 
and swearin’ that them’s all,’ added the 
squire, ‘she won't 
never dar’ t’ do that, squire. Hold her 
to it! 

‘After badgering the poor soul until she 
could stand it no longer, she burst out 
with: 

**They're in the wheat bin out in the 
granary, if you must know, but it’s a 
dreadful mean law that robs a poor widow 
of her settin’ out to give to a set of shift- 
less nobodies who never earned a spoon 
in their hull lives.’ 

‘I felt then, girls, as I said, that fora 
moment I was so heartily indignant that 


Just then up| 


———}a 
I did really wish I could make a speech in 
the State Legislature on the subject of 
treating women with decent fairness 
when left as Aunt Susy was.” 

“Tam glad you told us this homely lit. 
tle story, Auntie,” I replied, “I am gath- 
ering up all such, and | shall write this 
out at once as another example of man’s 
injustice to woman, and I shall cal] it, 
Aunt Susy’s Settin’-Out.”’ 


-_-- 
PROGRESSIVE JEWISH WOMEN. 

In the heat of mid-summer one hardly 
expects to hear of any kind of social func. 
tion. Yet the writer attended a gathering 
a few days ago at one of the hotels here 
that was notable in more ways than one, 

Some Jewish ladies of the city who are 
summering near town, hearing that Miss 
Sadie American, of Chicago, was passing 
through Boston on her way home from 
Greenacre, gathered together to pay hera 
little attention and to learn something 
about, the National Council of Jewish 
women, of which body she is secretary, 
This society grew out of the Congress of 
| Jewish Women which was a part of the 

Parliament of Religions held at the World’s 
Fair. 
| At this first meeting it was felt that the 
| Jewish women should form a national 
| organization, and during the first year 
sections, as they are called, were formed 
in thirteen cities. 

Now the idea has so flourished that 
there are sections in forty cities, with a 
membership of 3,500, and they keep grow 
| ing. 
| Itis very probable that the majority of 
| Christians do not realize the deep relig- 

ious feeling of Jewish women. Perhaps 
an inkling of this may be gained when 
one hears that the foundation of this 
National Council is the study of the 
Jewish faith as found in the Bible, and 
also the other literature that pertains to 
it. 

The enthusiasm of the members is un- 
rivalled by any similar organization, and 
this may be easily accounted for, when one 
remembers that this is the first time the 
Jewish women have met together on a 
basis of work and study. 

Besides religious culture another study 
is that of preventive philanthropy, a sub- 
ject of such interest to all thinking 

that in some cities Christians 
have united with the society for better 
opportunity of Bible and philanthropic 
research. Thus it will be seen that the 
organization is not exclusive but inclu- 


sive. 
Where the preventive philanthropy has 
taken a strong hold upon the members, it 


#: | has resulted in the absence of mere chari- 
“The next afternoon the three men who | 





table and almsgiving societies, and the 
formation of those that instruct and train 
the helpers to self-support. 

The sections make a specialty of co- 
operation with other societies, and the 
Council belongs to State Federations as 
well as to the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Itinvites working women especially into 
its ranks, and meetings are arranged each 
month at hours when their attendance is 
assured. 

But the writer was greatly impressed 
by the conversation of these Jewish ladies 
as they gathered in little groups, chatting 
together, before Miss American addressed 
them as a body. 

They were probably all wealthy women, 
and their talk showed them to be well 
educated, The sociological and philan- 
thropic questions were much the same 4s 


/one hears among other liberal-minded 


women, but the discussion of the religious 
question, the fervor with which they 
spoke of the need of greater spirituality 
amongst those of the ancient faith, the 
necessity of training their little ones, not 
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—————— 
in the letter of the law alone, but in that 
true spirit which giveth life, made an im- 
ression On the listener that will not be 
easily shaken off. . 
One cannot help feeling that here is a 
set of women whose power for good in 
the community would be very great, and 
whose cobperation with their so-called 
Christian sisters is something to be ear- 


nestly desired. FLORENCE HuNT. 





-_-—-— 


THE WOMAN VOTER AT THE ANTIPODES. 








Some interesting details are given in | 


the Australasian Review of Reviews just 
at hand concerning the recent general 
elections in South Australia. The occa- 
sion was the first time that women there 
exercised the franchise, and if any doubt 
existed as to whether women themselves 
desired to be clothed with the functions 
of a complete citizenship, the ballot-boxes 
were a final answer to that doubt. The 
rolls included 77,464 male adults and 
59,066 women voters. The act of voting for 
South Australian women was, of course, 
new and strange, yet they voted in solid 
pattalions, and, as the small number of 
informal votes showed, with signal in- 
telligence; and the percentage of voting 
among women voters was quite as high as 
that of the stronger sex. The women of 
South Australia, in a word, take the 
franchise quite seriously. 

We gather further from our contem- 
porary that the new South Australian 
Parliament is by no means a youthful 
body, the average age of members being 
over forty-eight years. It contains fewer 
lawyers than previous Parliaments, and, 
curiously enough, fewer natives of the 
colony than the last Parliament; while 
the proportion. of members of English, 
Scotch, and Irish birth is slightly in- 
creased. The labor element in Parlia- 
ment makes itself visible in the list of 
trades and professions of honorable mem- 
bers. The new Parliament includes three 
printers, one engine-fitter, one blacksmith, 
two laborers, one stone-cutter, one miner, 
one boiler-maker; while members defining 
themselves as “gentlemen’’ have shrunk 
from ten in 1890 to three in 1896. Legis- 
lators, as well as legislation, in South 
Australia, concludes our contemporary, 
become more and more a reflex of the 
masses.— Westminster Gazette. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN NEGROES. 


A correspondent of the 
Herald writes: 


I talked with Mrs. E. C. Hobson, of 
Washington, D. C., about her work among 
the Southern Negroes in domestic economy 
and what she terms “applied morality.” 
“Their eagerness for knowledge is re- 
markable,”’ said she. ‘We reached them 
chiefly through our mothers’ meetings, 
teaching them to sew, knit, keep house 
neatly, and, above all, to value and strive 
after a better life. The colored female 
teachers through Georgia and South Caro- 
lina,” she continued, “are allowed by the 
State from forty to ninety-five dollars as a 
salary for three months, but neither 
schoolhouse nor books are furnished 
them. Yet many young colored women 
secure both through their own exertion, 
and their schools are often filled for eight 
months instead of three. I visited a 
typical school of this sort between Tuskee- 
geeand Montgomery, Ala. Their school 
was held in an old church without win- 
dow panes or proper heat, and the board 
of trustees consisted of one withered 
Negro, who did what he could to help the 
teacher. Yet the school thrived.” 





Chautauqua 


-_- 


WIFE ON A WHEEL. 





“Meg,” of the Pittsburg Press, asks us 
to sit on the steps and porches these even- 
ings with the women whose husbands and 
children are all off on their wheels and hear 
the concerted growl that is going up on 
the part of the left-behind ‘“hausfrau.”’ 
She gives a reason for it in this way: 
“The heads of the family are both middle- 
aged, or, maybe, past that age, and ‘moth- 
er,’ with a heart in her breast upon which 
there are no wrinkles, thinks she would 
like to ride a wheel, but is persuaded she 
is too old: that it would be unbecoming 
inthe mother of a family; that the wheel 
should only be ridden by children for 
Pleasure, and by men to facilitate busi- 
hess and save street-car money. Besides, 
there are four wheels in the family now, 
and paterfamilias announces that he is 
not able to buy out a factory. The grown- 
Up son had, of course, bought his own 
wheel—ostensibly to ride to his place of 
business, but in reality to ride out with 
the girls intheevening. Father, of course, 
had bought the grown-up daughter a 
wheel, Since all the girls in her set were 
riding and nobody was to be found at 
home any more, everybody being out on 
Wheels. Another had to be purchased for 
the children, since all the little people in 
the neighborhood were riding; and, of 
Course, ‘father’ had to have one, both for 
‘usiness reasons and because his phy- 
Sicians had recommended it. So there 
— four wheels in the family, but none 
mother! I have talked with any num- 

T of these left-at-home women, and 








they are downright indignant, and refuse 
to be relegated to the rocking-chair before 
their time. They fail to see why gray 
hairs would look more giddy on the 
bicycle than gray whiskers. Many are 
now learning to ride, between two days, 
and one of these mornings or evenings 


there are going to be some great surprises. | 


So look a little out, all you men who have 


to ride down-town after dinner ‘to see a | 


man,’ or to the oflice for ‘papers,’ for you 
are likely to meet your wife on a wheel.” 
-_<-- 


NORSE FOLK-HEROINES. 


The folk, or rural, tale preserved in 
Norway has been pronounced the finest 
in the world’s history. It may be said to 





have been discovered by Peter Chr. As | ~ 


bjérnsen, who, with his assistant, Jorgen 
Moe, issued the first volume of a series of 
the folk-tales of Norway early in the 
forties. At that time they etill lingered in 
the valleys,apart from the quickening cur- 
rents of modern life; and they were put 
into writing in the sprightly language and 
humorous dramatic style of the peasant 
narrators from whose lips they were gath- 
ered. The descriptions of nature and the 
personalities they contain are exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

The variety of character shown in the 
heroine displays keen insight of woman. 
She is now the noble princess on the lofty 
heights, who can only be won by the ear- 
nest endeavors of the spotless hero. Again 
she is the capricious princess, or the 
maiden with a giant nature, or in the 
power of giant forces, whose higher 
nature is developed by pure love, before 
which all that is false or evil flees. There 
are any number of womanly maidens in 
the tales, who forget themselves, thereby 
exalting themselves, in their readiness to 
aid others, who tread gently on the hedge, 
treat kindly sheep, cow, or the old troll- 
hag whom they must serve, hearken to 
the voices of the birds, and finally, after 
much endurance, reap a glorious reward. 

We find, moreover, the faithful wife 
who makes the best of her husband and 
his doings; the wife who follows her hus- 
band over many a wild waste to restore 
him to his nobler self; and the patient, 
forbearing, wise wife who changes work 
for one day with her husband, in order to 
show him that woman’s work is not the 
trifling occupation he has supposed it to 
be. To bring about the reign of love, 
not merely that between man and woman, 
but the higher love that smooths all the 
rough places of life, seems to be the 
mission of the noblest heroines of the Norse 
folk-tale-—Aubertine Woodward Moore. 


=_-- 


A DEBATE WITH HERBERT SPENCER. 





The Boston Transcript quotes a bright 
account by Sonya Kovalevsky, of a 
woman’s rights discussion unwittingly 
held, at George Eliot’s home, with Her- 
bert Spencer. Mme. Kovalevsky says: 


Among George Eliot’s most devoted 
friends was Mr. Herbert Spencer, who had 
led her first steps on the path of litera- 
ture, and whose influence had greatly 
helped to develop her ideas and views of 
life. It was with George Eliot that I first 
met Herbert Spencer. Our acquaintance 
began in quite an original manner. 

1 had been in George Eliot’s drawing- 
room for some time, when a dried-up 
looking little man with a typical English 
face entered. ‘I am very glad that you 
have come to-day,’’ said our hostess to 
him, “for I can introduce to you an em- 
bodied negation of your principles, Mme. 
Kovalevsky, a female mathematican. I 
must inform you,’’ she added, turning to 
me, ‘‘that my friend here denies even the 
possibility of the existence of a female 
mathematican. To be sure, he admits 
that occasionally there arise exceptional 
women who are superior in intellect to 
the average male, but he maintains that 
these women will eventually be drawn 
towards literature and the fine arts; that 
they will use their power to criticise and 
analyze, to dissect life and their friends, 
but they will never allow themselves to be 
fettered in the purely abstract sphere. 
Try to make him think otherwise.”’ 

The little old man sat down beside me 
and looked at me with some curiosity. I 
had not the least idea who he was, and 
there was nothing in his manner that 
made me feel timid. The subject of the 
conversation was the everlasting question 
of woman’s endowments and rights and of 
the good or evil which might arise for all 
humanity if a greater proportion of women 
devoted themselves to study. My oppo- 
nent made some remarks which, accord- 
ing to my judgment now, were only for 
the purpose of kindling my opposition 
and inciting me to combat. It was no 
difficult undertaking. I was at this time 
quite young; the five or six years which 
then separated me from childhood, I had 
spent in struggling with all my power for 
the right of devoting myself to my favorite 
study; I had for woman’s cause a neo- 
phyte’s burning zeal, and I was at that 
period so fully convinced that I had the 
incontestable truth on my side that all 
bashfulness disappeared when it was a 
question of defending the good cause. 

Besides, as before mentioned, I had not 
the slightest idea who the opponent was I 
had to deal with, and the eagerness of 
the dispute soon made me forget all the 
others about me. George Eliot did all she 
could in encouraging me to speak, and 
soon all the others present grew silent 
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and listened to us. This surely ought to 
have made me stop and reflect, but I did 
not notice it until later, and answered 
bravely and without allowing myself to 
become confused, all my opponent's re- 
marks and sometimes sarcastic objections. 
Our debate had lasted at least three- 
quarters of an hour when George Eliot at 
last smilingly said: ‘You have fought 
nobly and well for our cause, and if Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is not conquered now, | 
fear he must be considered irreclaimable.”’ 
My amazement at these words can easily 
be imagined. 
— wee — 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 





Rev, Laura E. N. Grossnickle, of Maple- 
ville, Md., president and national organ- 
izer of the ‘Sisters’ Society of Christian 
Endeavor,”’ of the Progressive Brethren 
Church, has just returned to the home of 
her parents to take a much-needed rest 
after a short visit to all the churches of 
her denomination in Maryland, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. She reports the societies 
generally as prosperous. During her so- 
journ she organized many new societies. 

Miss Grossnickle is thirty-eight years 
old. At the age of sixteen she began 
teaching school, and taught for a period 
of sixteen years. She then entered the 
ministry and has been actively engaged 
in church work ever since. She has per- 
formed marriage ceremonies, has baptized 
by trine immersion with a face-forward 
action (that being the practice of the 
church she represents), has confirmed her 
converts, has conducted communion ser- 
vices, and has held some very successful 
revival meetings. She is a deep student, 
an eloquent talker, and a thorough Chris- 
tian. Her winsome countenance and 
amiable disposition make her a favorite 
wherever she goes. CoLOoRA, 
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IOWA. 
Dover, IA., JuLY 25, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
READY FOR CAMPAIGN WORK. 

Your suggestion of women’s political 
interest and duty is just the thing. We 
women are just as much interested in the 
welfare of our country as are the men. 
Then why not work? I firmly believe it 
is the very best thing todo, Iam willing 
to work hard and to fall into line with 
whatever avenues may be opened for 
women, or in whatever lines of work we 
can take up to help our cause along, I 
don’t know of better ones to plan than 
yourselves. Your plans heretofore have 
worked well. 

The women of Iowa are ready to do 
what they can for the country and for our 
own enfranchisement. We are trying to 
get our State thoroughly organized, by 
one year from next winter. Very few 
districts at present are organized. 

{[Mrs.} LAURA A, REYNOLDs. 
THE STATE FAIR. 

The Agricultural Society of lowa prom- 
ises to give the patrons of the State Faira 
splendid exhibit of the industries of the 
people from Sept. 4 to 11. 

Woman’s Day is named for Sept. 8 and 
promises to be one of the most attractive 
of the week of attractions. A musical 
programme of much talent is arranged for 
the morning, and in the afternoon the 
different organizations of women will be 
heard through representative speakers, 
some of whom will be of national reputa- 
tion. 

The friends of the suffrage cause wil 
find ‘‘The Cottage’ opened to all, a re- 
ception committee of several ladies pres- 
ent to extend cordial hospitalities, distrib- 
ute literature and enroll those believing 
in equality of opportunity. 

THE STATE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee of the lowa 
State Woman Suffrage Association held a 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Coggeshall 
Des Moines, July 31. Letters were read 
from absent members and much business 
discussed. Mrs. Ballard’s report for one 
month’s work was accepted and the com- 
mittee was much gratified with the results. 
Eleven new clubs are the fruits+of the 
labor, besides numerous new friends for 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) " 











EDUCATIONAL, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full perticuirs address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nash Fonneyiventa St. 
’ fifteenth year. QOpens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 2and, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


—And the Popular—- 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4-30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75€¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, apply to 
E.S. MERCHANT. Gen. Mgr. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 








EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford® 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof, Ellen Hayes. 


PER YEAR, §$2 50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”’—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘* Josiah Allen's Wife"’ (Marietta Holly). 

‘THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 





A Pour Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of [Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D.- 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
rail heer Dina, Yow Save ate 
tory, Hacteriological and Clinical a ae Se 

so 


rior advantages to students, who are a 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 








Gold * Silver 


-oo WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo: 











Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘“‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 





MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless componne. Endorsed by leading 





physicians. ‘wo or three packages do it. 
Price, 50 conte per pechens, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. he Bailey Company, Coop- 


woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer | erstown, 


in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”’ — Frances FE. Willard. 


‘It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- | 
blemished reputation.”’"—/ulia Ward Howe | 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 





Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

YOuPr chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 





‘The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLaAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 
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(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
the cause. The committee decided to 
employ Mrs. Ballard for two months 
longer, and persons desiring a suffrage 
lecture will do well to write at once to 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull, Ia. Some 
bills were allowed. Other important busi- 
ness, on which no definite conclusion was 
reached, was discussed at length, and the 
committee adjourned to meet Aug. 12, 
when those important questions were re- 
considered. 

The regular meeting of the suffrage 
society was held on the second of July 
with a fairly good attendance considering 
the extreme heat. The business being 
disposed of, Mrs. Josephine Wood read 
the paper of the afternoon. 

On Friday, July 17, Mrs, M. C. Callanan 
entertained a company of congenial suf- 
fragists at five o’clock tea. The guests 
assembled early and enjoyed a pleasant 
ramble through the flower garden and 
orchard, flavored with suffrage sentiment 
and liberal discourse. The floral decora- 
tions of the parlor were simple, but not so 
the tea-table, where flowers lent beauty to 
the perfect appointments. In the centre 
of the table was a large platter filled with 
small squash and large golden brown 
sunflowers. The guest of honor was Mrs. 
McDiarmid, of Little Rock, Ark., presi- 
dent of the Arkansas E. 8. A., a woman of 
bright intellectual attainments and pleas- 
ing personality. The other out of town 
guests were Mrs. Hannah Le Compte, of 
Corydon, and Mrs. Electa Gilbert, of 
Ames. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, writing from the 
field, reports a growing interest in the 
cause in the tenth congressional district. 
She has organized clubs at Wall Lake, 
Cherokee, Early, Galva, Newell, Shaller, 
and reorganized at Aurelia. 

The officers of the new club at Wall 
Lake are: President, Mrs. H. Adams; 
secretary, Mrs. Wilcox. 

There will be a district convention in 
the eleventh district the first week in 
October. There are a goodly number of 
clubs in that section, and the convention 
promises to be a good one. Mrs. Ballard 
is a resident of the district, and her pres- 
ence in the convention will help much. 

Mrs. Emma Nash was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors at the last 
annual meeting of the Howard County 
Agricultural Society. The superintendent 
of the floral hall is also a woman, Mrs. 
Daniel Platt. 


a — 


NEW YORK. 


August 5 was ‘Woman's Day” at the 
Lily Dale Assembly. The morning meet- 
ing was conducted under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs, Cora L. V. Richmond, pastor 
of the Chicago Church of the Soul. Short 
speeches were made by Lyman ©. Howe, 
Mrs. R. 8. Lillie and Rev. W. W. Hicks. 

In the afternoon Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
lectured on ‘‘Woman Suffrage Essential to 
the Perpetuation of a True Republic.” 
Among other thingsshe said: ‘Although 
the victory is not- yet ours, it is in sight. 
I have just come from California, and in 
the fifty-four county conventions held 
there we have had but three halls that 
could hold the crowds, and they were as 
large as could be obtained. The California 
newspapers have pledged themselves to 
assist.”’ 


KANSAS. 





OLATHE, KANSAS, JULY 30, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may be interesting to your readers 
to learn of the work done by some of the 
club women of Kansas. 

The following petition was sent to the 
Legislature from Olathe: 

Whereas, The members of the Sigour- 
nean Club, of Olathe, Kan., after having 
considered heredity, prenatal culture, en- 
vironment, and other kindred subjects, 
have come to realize that there is a most 
lamentable ignorance existing among the 
masses concerning these things of such 
vital importance to the individual and to 
the State; hence the awful increase in in- 
sanity and criminality. 

Therefore, We do earnestly petition 
your most honorable body to enact a law 
authorizing the State Board of Health to 
employ competent individuals, male and 
female, to deliver free lectures on these 
subjects to persons of their respective 
sexes in every part of the State, and that 
you make the necessary appropriation to 
defray the expense thereof. 

We recommend that the first lecture be 
delivered before your honorable body. 

And, furthermore, recognizing the fear- 
ful results growing out of the haphazard 
custom of our day of uniting in the bonds 
of holy matrimony disease and deformity, 
insanity and criminality, imbecility and 
pauperism, 

Therefore, We recommend your honor- 
able body to enact a law requiring to be 
presented to those author:zed to perform 
the marriage ceremony a certificate from 
a competent board as to the fitness physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally, of the 
candidates for matrimony, and that legal 
penalties be provided for failure in the 
proper observance of the same, thereby 
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preventing the evil results arising from 
ill assorted marriages. 

The above petition sent to the Legisla- 
ture shows that our work is not superfi- 
cial, but that we have studied intelligently 
the physical and social problems of life. 
The petition embodies ideas held by 
many scientists. Buta novel idea is con- 
tained in the first recommendation, and 
one which, if adopted, would add a new 
and interesting department to the lecture 
bureaus, 

We hope you will consider this article 
wortLy of space in your journal, and 
please send us a copy of the JouRNAL in 
which you print it. I write this with the 
sanction of the Board of the Sigournean 
Club of Olathe. 

[Mrs.] C. A. MARLEY, Cor. Sec. 
- - -_-- 
CALIFORNIA. 

The Pacific Ensign for July 30 contains 
the following encouraging news: 

“The State Christian Convention, now 
in session at Santa Cruz, has passed a 
resolution warmly endorsing the ballot 
for women. This denomination is the 
third strongest in the State. Miss Hay 
said at a suffrage meeting recently held 
in this city, that wherever she met a 
Christian minister in her travels through 
the State, she was sure to find him a 
strong suffragist. This same can be said 
of the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and ministers of other de- 
nominations. 

“Notwithstanding the seventy-six years 
of Miss Anthony, she is just as active in 
doing campaign work for suffrage in our 
State as though the vigor of youth were 
running through her veins, She is not 
only assisting at headquarters, but is at- 
tending many meetings in and out of the 
city. Two of her most important recent 
appoirftments were at Pacific Grove, where 
she spoke to the Chautauquans, and at 
Santa Cruz, where she delivered a most 
inspiring lecture to the State Christian 
Association. 

‘Naomi Anderson, a colored woman of 
Sacramento, is to take the platform and 
work among her people in the interest of 
suffrage. She is a bright, intelligent 
woman, and possesses fine elocutionary 
powers. She was assisted in a meeting in 
this city on Monday evening by Miss An- 
thony and Mrs, Sargent. A resolution 
was offered favoring the eleventh amend- 
ment, and all present voted in its interest 
except one young man, There are many 
colored people throughout the State, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, and they are 
capable of wielding considerable influence. 
Miss Anderson, no doubt, will be instru- 
mental in directing this influence in the 
right channel.” 

The San Francisco Daily Call of Aug. 
1 says: 

Interest in woman suffrage among the 
colored people of the city is becoming 
very marked, Mrs. Anderson’s lectures 
drawing immense crowds. Last night, at 
her address in the colored Baptist church 
on Powell Street, the auditorium was 
thronged, the aisles being filled with men. 
Apparently the manifest sympathy of her 
audience had some effect on the gifted 
lecturer’s eloquence, for she spoke as she 
has never spoken here before. In the 
Thirty-fourth Assembly District sixteen 
precinct clubs are being formed, much in- 
terest being shown by all the ladies living 
in the vicinity. Yesterday afternoon an 
enthusiastic rally took place at 1630 Fol- 
som Street, at which several hundred 
friends of the cause were present. Mrs. 
Sargent, Mrs. Long, Miss Sargent and 
other well-known ladies addressed the 
assemblage. Similar activity is being 
evinced in the other districts, and every 
indication points to a spirited, well- 
organized campaign. 





VOTE WISELY. 





The Woman's Exponent of Salt Lake 
City for July has an editorial in which 
voters are urged to give the political 
situation careful thought and to ‘vote 
wisely.”’ It says in part: 

Every man is asking his neighbor what 
the issues are likely to produce, and, in 
Utah at least, men are wondering how the 
women of the new State are going to 
vote, and women are asking similar ques- 
tions of men, who have been voting al- 
ways, and seemingly are as much at seaon 
the live questions of the time as the women 
who have never yet cast a vote. Certainly 
it behooves every man and woman who 
can exert an influence or cast a vote, to 
stand upon principle and maintain the 
right according to conviction and con- 
science; not to depend upon one or two 
ideas that seem especially important, but 
to take into account the entire subject and 





situation as much as possible. It does 
seem without parallel that women have 
come into possession of equal suffrage at 
a time when the nation is in such doubt 
and uncertainty on such grave problems 
the solution of which no man knoweth. 

It seems a harbinger of good, too, that 
the first votes of the women of this new 
State should be cast for the highest official 
in the Republic. Many men who have 
lived in the West and helped to colonize, 
have never yet voted for President of 
the United States. This seems an un- 
common privilege given to the women 
just entering into this new ‘‘land of prom- 
ise’ so long waited for and so tediously 
delayed. It is a time when every vote 
should be cast, and wisely, if one were 
only sure; but women should not be too 
timid and lose their opportunity; seek 
wisdom from the Lord, and He has prom- 
ised to all those who seek Him that they 
shall know. It is important, too, that 
women should register properly, and see 
to it that all those who are not citizens, 
but who can become so by being natural- 
ized, take the steps necessary, that they 
may have the privilege accorded them 
under the law of the grand new State. 


—————-__ aon 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Mary F. Winston, of Chicago, has 
passed the examination for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the Géttingen 
University, magna cum laude. Miss Win- 
ston’s degree was in mathematics, which 
fact makes the distinction conferred the 
more remarkable. Miss Winston gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1891, with high honors in mathematics, 
and was offered a fellowship at Bryn 
Mawr College the same year, After study- 
ing a year at the University of Chicago, 
she was awarded the private fellowship 
of Mrs. Fabian Franklyn, of Baltimore, 
and immediately entered the University 
of Gottingen. From the very start she 
made rapid progress, and last year Miss 
Winston held the foreign fellowship of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumni. 
She left Germany for home August 15. 

The Vassar Miscellany lately published 
a letter from Miss Georgianna L. Morrill, 
who received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, some months ago, from the 
University of Heidelberg. Miss Morrill 
gives the facts in connection with her 
European work as follows: 

I received my Doctor’s title during my 
fourth semester of residence work in 
Europe. Of American women I was the 
first accepted candidate for that title at 
Heidelberg. My work was done princi- 
pally in connection with the University 
at Berlin. Here I had the privilege of 
being the pupil of Professor Julius 
Tupitza. He allowed me marked con- 
sideration, admitting me to his lectures 
and Seminary, and giving me for editor- 
ship an important Middle English poem, 
Speculum Gy de. Warwik. Professor 
Tupitza was regarded in Germany as the 
first English teacher of Europe, and the 
first English scholar of his time. His 
editions of “Guy of Warwick” for the 
‘Early English Text Society,’ are highly 
valued over here. I can testify to the 
superiority of his work as professor in the 
largest and most important university of 
Germany. My own book has been ac- 
cepted for publication by the ‘Early Eng- 
lish Text Society,’ and should become 
the next issue of the ‘‘Extra Series.” 

I have been the pupil of Professor 
Seivres, of Leipzig, and of Professors 
Osthotf and Braeme, of Heidelberg. Pro- 
fessor Erick Schmidt, the well known au- 
thority on Faust literature, and Professor 
Roediger, of the University of Berlin, 
showed me marked favors. 

Work at these universities is as yet very 
trying. One attains results of any kind 
only through discouragements almost in- 
conceivable. The conception of a woman 
as a reasoning, intelligent being, has not 
yet entered the German mind, and any 
effort for university work meets every 
hindrance possible. Every opposition had 
been conquered in my case before I came 
to my final examinations. 

My book was commended as a work of 
real and permanent scientific value, and 
my title a reward for successful work. 

Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, a grad- 
uate of Oberlin, formerly of the faculty of 
Wellesley College, but now engaged as 
editor of the Woman’s Missionary Friend, 
of Boston, has prepared a biographical rec- 
ord of the missionaries of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, from 1869, when 
the first missionary was sent abroad by 
that organization, down to the end of 
1895. This book is appropriately entitled 
“The Roll Call,’’ and it eloquently tells 
the story of a remarkable work. Less 
than thirty years ago, when Miss Isabella 
Thoburn, having graduated from college, 
was dreaming and praying and wondering 
over her life-work, she wrote to the sec- 
retary of the general Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Chureh and asked whether 





she might not hope for a place as a worker 


inthe reign field. She received in re- 
ply the word that “there was nothing a 
single woman could do in that field’’! 
Within a year or two the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society was organized, 
and Miss Thoburn was its first missionary. 
Her history since 1869, when she went to 
India says the Central Christian Advo- 
cate, is incorporated in that country with 
the most marvelous development of evan- 
gelistic activity the modern world has 
seen. Beginning with Miss Thoburn, this 
missionary roll of honor now bears the 
names of two hundred and seventy-four 
elect women, a large per cent. of them 
being college graduates. 

Mrs. E. T. Taliaferro, president of the 
North Mississippi Presbyterian College, a 
flourishing school for young women at 
Holly Springs, has recently been made a 
member of the faculty of the University 
Association. This association has for its 
object the spread of learning among the 
people, and it enlists the services of the 
most profound scholars of the world. 
Only one other woman, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Reed, of Chicago, the student of oriental 
literature, has thus far been elected upon 
this faculty. Mrs. Taliaferro is a graduate 
of the Mary Baldwin Seminary, at Staun- 
ton, Va., and after graduation did much 
solid work in philology and in belles let- 
tres under private tutors and at Hampden 
Sidney College. At one time she was at 
the head of Montgomery College, Virginia. 
She has written much for the periodical 
press, among her latest contributions be- 
ing an interesting and learned article on 
‘Folklore, in the Bohemian Magazine. 
She will write mainly upon American 
literature for the University Association. 

Miss Helen J. Loveland, A. B., a grad- 
uate of Smith College, and a teacher of 
large experience, has been elected pre- 
ceptress and professor of modern lan- 
guages in Upper lowa University. The 
school has closed its fortieth year with 
nearly five hundred students. 


Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, of Welles- 


ley, °81, after her long term of able and | 


devoted service as college secretary, and a 
year of study and travel abroad, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of Kent Place 
Preparatory School, in Summit, N. J. 
Miss Annie Woodman, °89, will be asso- 
ciated with herintheschool. r,. M. A. 


_ -_-- —_—__— 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





The Southern California White Ribbon 
says: 

Everywhere our sisters are uniting their 
efforts with those of the suffrage leaders 
to create friends for the Eleventh Amend- 
ment. The W.C. T. U., being so thoroughly 
organized and accustomed to systematic 
work, has been found ready for service 
and of great assistance. This is our golden 
opportunity, for some who have hereto- 
fore not walked with us because they 
knew us not, may now be won by love. 
Parlor and public suffrage meetings meet 
with almost universal favor, and but little 
opposition is manifested. Let us not, 
however, underestimate the power of our 
enemy, but seek to spread the literature 
of facts, and convert by convincing of the 
truth. 

A Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
camp-meeting began a four days’ session 
at Lyndonville, Vt., on Aug. 4. Rev. J. 
Hamilton, of St. Johnsbury, delivered the 
opening sermon. A _ kindergarten class 
was conducted each day by Miss Amy 
Fiske, of Montpelier, a physical culture 
class by Lucy Hitchcock, A. M., of Leices- 
ter, and aschool of methods by Miss G. E. 
Davidson, State secretary, of Newfane. 
Mrs. E. T. Housh, of Boston, honorary 
president of the Vermont W. C. T. U,, 
spoke upon “Home: Its Enemies and 
Friends.’’ Among the speakers were Dr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Parker, of India; Mrs. 
Rebecca Krikorian, of Armenia; J. Fow- 
ler Willing, A. M., of New York, and Rev. 
L. P. Tucker, of Northtield. 

“The Rev. Hannah M. Mullenix gave 
an exceptionally fine address on W. C, 
T. U. Evangelism, at Austin, at the Sec- 
ond District Convention,’’ says the Minne- 
sota White Ribboner. The part relating 
to “purity’’ was particularly fine, both 
for dignity of expression and practical 
suggestion. Mrs. Mullenix is one of our 
State evangelists. 

The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13 
to 18. 

The Delaware women are agitating the 
suffrage question, hoping that at the 
Constitutional Convention next November 
the word male may be stricken out of the 
Constitution. 

Miss Olive Johansdotter, the new presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. of Iceland, rode 
on horseback two days in the darkness to 
form a W. C. T. U., and has a Loyal 
Temperance Legion of eighty members. 

The national superintendent of the ‘‘de- 
partment of franchise,’ Miss Marie C. 
Brehm, is one of the most ‘‘all round” 
women in the W.C. T. U. She is presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Illinois District, 
and State superintendent of W. C. T. U. 
Institutes, in addition to her national 
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office. She has been speaking during the 
past year in Indiana almost as much as in 
Illinois, and will during the coming year 
give herself wholly to the work. She wag 
one of the principal speakers at the Acton 
Park, Ind., school of methods, and cop. 
ducted an interesting “model union,» 
The Indianapolis papers gave her fayor. 
able mention, commenting in particular 
upon her voice, which is of unusual com- 
pass both in speaking and singing. 
F. M. A, 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo. 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tuk WoMAN’s JouryaL 
offer to the public on the following fayor. 


| able terms: 


1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of Sa Se ewe ce 








BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 





as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by F, 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle, 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_BOARD IN LEIPSIC. -- Pension Clausius, 17 
Konigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
yleasant and central location ; is clean and admirabl 
sept: table simple. but everything neat and we 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Collége 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment Refers also to Editors WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Boston Mass. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointet 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes z. 








New York, May 30, ‘94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been ip 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. Itis the best material for the pul- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 


INSIST © having “Knitted Table Padding. 

ammmen, St all the leading dry goods houses. 

Writeus forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 














CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER P 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address : 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, pyyapeipuia, P2. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mas* 
OE 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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